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M. P. Moller, Inc. 


WILL BUILD NEW ORGAN IN 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Williamsport, Pa. 


MR. FREDERICK A. SNELL, Organist & Choir Director 


This instrument really consists of 
two separate organs—a chantry di- 
vision of two manuals and pedal will 
be placed at the left of the chancel for 
the accompanying of the adult choir, 
and the main organ of three manuals 
and pedal will be placed above the 
large children’s choir, which is located 
on the gallery at the opposite end of 
the church. Both divisions will be 
playable from a three-manual console 
and will contain separate couplers, 
pistons, etc. for each division so that 
either organ may be played separately, 
or they may be played together, as 
desired. 

As there are now more than fifteen 
hundred Moller organs in Pennsyl- 
vania, a number of which are definitely 
notable, this discriminating church had 
unusual opportunity for comparison of 
mechanisms and tonal artistry. Moller 


was the choice. 
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Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 


GEORGE O. LILLICH 
ARTHUR POISTER 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 


BRUCE H. DAVIS LEO C. HOLDEN 














If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 





























Westminster 
Choir College 


1939 Summer Sessions 
for 


ORGANISTS & CHOIRMASTERS 


under the personal direction of 





John Finley Williamson 


at 


Los Angeles, California 
June 26 to July 14 
and 
Northfield, Massachusetts 
July 25 to August 13 
a 


Address all inquiries to 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 












































The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Richmond, Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. 
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Three Recitals 


ERNEST WHITE 


at the 


Church of Saint Mary the Virgin 


139 WEST 46 STREET, NEW YORK 


Mondays at 8:30 


— Es -— 
May | 


Bach and His Forerunners 


May 8 


The Transition Period in Organ Literature 


May I5 
Old English and Modern Music 




















In order 


to maintain the fine tonal qualities, 
easy playability, and lasting dura- 
bility of the Hall Organ, each in- 
strument is adjusted to the particular 
region in which it must function. If 
a locality is hot and dry, unusually 
damp, or abounds in destructive in- 
sects, careful allowance for this is 
made in the choice of materials, 
finishes and tolerances. It is largely 
because of this that Hall Organs are 
giving excellent satisfaction in every 
state of the Union. 


BRANCHES: 


rel ALL 
: New York 
BUILDERS OF O RG AN riladelphi 
GER OMPany WEST HAVEN Detroit 


Los Angeles 

















St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
REVEREND THOMAS F. BURKE, S.T.D., PASTOR 


SELECTS 


Aeolian-Skinner 


The instrument will 
comprise thirty-two stops, 
including an unenclosed 
Positiv division on light 
wind. 

The organ will extend 
across the rear of the 
West gallery. 

The specification was 
drawn in consultation with 
Dr. Charles M. Courboin 
and Mr. Hugh McEdwards. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 




















THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


EPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


148 
General Service Music 


A8 Warren D. ALLEN: “O where shall wisdom 
be found,” 8p. me. (Gray, 15¢). A good piece of workman- 
ship; opens with 4-part men’s chorus and in fact impresses 
the reviewer as best suited to men’s voices, with either a 
children’s choir or group of women’s voices doing the anti- 
phonal duet part on pages 4, 5, and 6; it would be highly 
effective that way. 

*A —Bach, ar. Albert Stoessel: “Festival Song of 
Praise,” 14p. me. (Birchard, 25¢). There are three chorales 
or hymntunes by Bach in this one set. The first is one of 
the best of Bach’s hymns, the choir singing its simple music 
in slow and stately tempo against a more lively organ accom- 
paniment, and after each choral phrase the organ continues 
while the choir rests—in the usual Bach manner. The second 
and third follow somewhat the same pattern. The first is a 
gem, and the last is good; the middle one is not so interest- 
ing. The set should be in every choir repertoire. 

*AM Bach, ar. Bryceson Treharne: “Ten Bach 
Chorales,” 37p. me. (G. Schirmer, 50¢). A splendid col- 
lection of sturdy Bach hymns; the arranger has spread his 
parts rather widely so that choirs must be able to give a good 
low F and good top G's without straining. 

A H. Hugh BANCROFT: “O splendor of God’s 
glory bright,” 6p. me. (Gray, 15¢). A worthy anthem with 
a strong churchly flavor derived from bar-line emancipation ; 
the text controls the flow, not rhythm. 

AM Robert Leech BEDELL: “Two Responses,” 6p. 
(G. Schirmer, 12¢). Both are best adapted to use after prayer. 
The second response needs tenors capable of singing top G- 
flats without giving a congregation the quivers; we do not 
know for whom the first was written, as it calls for top B- 
flats. 

*AW3 Beethoven, ar. G. Carle: “The heavens re- 
sound,” in C, 3p. e. (Birchatd, 7¢). Published in 1914, but 
as good today as it was 25 years ago. The arranger knew 
his business and kept his parts within correct bounds so that 
any fair choir can do it creditably. If the organist lets the 
voices be heard instead of making an accompanied organ solo 
of it (which all too often happens in churches) this number 
can be recommended to every choir in the land. 

A4+ Garth EDMUNDSON: “None other Lamb,” 
in G, 4p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Here we have 
a composer who, having made a success of instrumental com- 
position, tries his hand at vocal, adding the difficulties of un- 
accompanied work and divided parts. But he knows the limi- 
tations of choirs and writes accordingly. First, he has a good 
theme to work with, musical and churchly; second, he thinks 
so much of his text that he has something to say about it 
musically. The result is a genuine piece of church music, 
within reach of every good choir, and of a sincerity of liturgi- 
cal aim to make it one of the best anthems of the season. 

*AM Handel, ar. C. D. Dawe: “Glory to God,’ 
in D, 21p. md. (G. Schirmer, 25¢). From the oratorio 
“Joshua,” and a piece of music that will be difficult for any 
choir. The tenor soloist needs unusual breath control; the 
range for the chorus voices has been conservatively handled 
so that top notes for the tenors come only at such places as 
will be easy because carried along on their own momentum. 

A Christopher THOMAS: “O God Who hast 
made us,” in F, 3p. cu. e. (Galaxy, 10¢). A very short an- 
them (75 seconds for performance) suitable for response. 
Musically it is of first quality, both for what it has to say 
and how it says it. 

AT Walter WILD: “We thank Thee,” in Af, 7p. 
c. e. (Carl Fischer, 15¢). It’s about time we're having some- 


thing new by way of texts for Thanksgiving Day or similar 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


services, and here it is. The text is splendid, dwelling not on 
mass-murder at the command of kings and presidents, but 
upon the things any intelligent Christian is thankful for while 
he still enjoys them. Music is quite worthy. Mark this for 
next November. 

*A2 Woodward, ar. H. L. Harts: “The radiant 
morn hath passed away,” in E, 6p. e. (Birchard, 15¢). From 
Book 2 of “The Birchard Two-Part Choir,” and especially 
useful as the summer season approaches with its need for easy 
anthems and those that can be done by less than the usual 
full choir. 


Organ Music 


Bach, ar. A. Whitehead: Bouree in Ef, 4p. e. (Gray, 75¢). 
From the Suite for cello. A very simple and fairly sprightly 
piece of music. 

Norman COKE-JEPHCOTT: Miniature Trilogy, 7p. md. 
(Schmidt, 75¢). Prelude is a two-page introduction with no 
message of its own, merely serving to catch the attention. 
Ground Bass in Fm is another two-page bit, this time with 
something of its own to say in passacaglia form, which it says 
briefly and interestingly enough. Toccata on St. Anne opens 
with ff rapid-fire figures on the manuals against which the 
pedal offers the theme, and closes with the theme fff in the 
manuals with stately full-organ effects and only moderate 
movement. 

Gretchaninoff, ar. C. Black: Slumber Song, in C, 2p. ve. 
(Gray, 75¢). Just a simple melody of classic character, over 
a simple but not commonplace accompaniment. Too bad the 
urge to be different has ruined the world’s chances of more 
such music as genuine as this. If you still like music, get this 

iece. 

Clifford HARKER: Three Preludes, 13p. me. (Novello- 
Gray, $1.50). Iste Confessor, on a Rouen church melody, is 
structurally interesting, has good thematic ideas, and makes a 
solid prelude, mostly ff. Iste Confessor, on an Angers church 
melody, is more quiet and clean-cut, with not quite the con- 
viction of the first number. Solemnis Haec Festivitas, Angers 
church melody, alternates between quiet and fortissimo effects. 
All three make suitable pieces for prelude or postlude. 

Collection of Postludes, compiled by John Holler: 31p. 
me. (Gray, $1.50). Seven original organ pieces formerly 
published separately: Blair’s Short Festival Postlude, Fertati’s 
Final and Sortie-lImprovisation, Hailing’s Grand Choeur, 
Peery’s Marche Heroique, Seay's Festival March, Vincent's 
Postlude in E. 








SCHOOL of CHURCH MUSIC 


The Wellesley Conference 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
June 26th to July 7th, 1939 


Intensive ten-day courses in Plainsong, Hymnology, 
Organ Playing in the church service, Repertoire, 
Junior choir training. Organ recitals. Carillon 


recitals. 
FACULTY 
FREDERICK JOHNSON, Dean 
EVERETT TITCOMB 
GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
GEORGE FAXON 


For information apply to the Dean 


Church of the Advent 
30 BRIMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 












































First National Biennial Convention 
17TH GENERAL CONVENTION 


American Guild of Organists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 20th - 23rd, 1939 
Headquarters: Hotel Philadelphian, 3900 Chestnut St. 


Organ Recitals 
Choral Features 
Stimulating Conferences 
Friendly Fellowship 


PLAN NOW to attend, and help make this 
Convention the largest gathering of organ- 
ists in the history of our organization. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 


JAMES C. WARHURST, General Convention Chairman 
225 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE iguificanece OF A NAME 
IN CHOOSING ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 


Question: How can you be sure that your percussions measure 
up to the standards which you, as an artist, insist upon? Answer: 
Investigate carefully the name of the manufacturer. . . . 


@ DEAGAN is universally recognized as the most distinguished name 
in the field of musical percussions. No other name has been so 
closely identified with the progress and popularization of mallet- 
played instruments. 

@ DEAGAN instruments and tuning devices have been adopted by the 
world's most distinguished musical organizations. 

@ DEAGAN percussions have long been considered ‘standard equip- 
ment"’ by the country's leading organ builders. 

@ DEAGAN Tuning Devices, in daily use by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, help to set the nation's standard of tone. 


There's safety and assurance in such a name. Insist upon it! 
Chimes, Harps and Vibraharps. . . . Consult your organ builder. 





J. c. DEAGAN, Inc. When you visit the New York 


World's Fair, 1939, you will 
1770 Berteau Ave. HEAR the world's largest and 
CHICAGO finest Carillon. SEE it at the 


beautiful Florida exhibit. A 











VP). DEAGAN product, of course. 
é ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 


22-5-149 








Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, Director 


Fortieth Year 
Opens October 4 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES JUNE 5 


Summer Course 
July 5 to August 5 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


12 West 12th Street 
~NEW YORK 
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Collection of Preludes and Offertoires, compiled by John 
Holler: 30p. me. (Gray, $1.50). Five original pieces and 
four transcriptions formerly published separately: Buxtehude’s 
Aria, Ferrari's Prelude in C, Glazounoft's Prelude in Df, Hol- 
let’s Entrata in C, Mackinnon’s Choralprelude on Dundee, 
Mueller’s A Sabbath Melody, Pierne’s The Guardian Angel, 
Wiedermann’s Adoration, Zimmerman’s In the Cathedral. 

Sigfrid KARG-ELERT: Partita Retrospettiva: Phantasie in 
C, 10p. me. (Schmidt, 75¢). Enough merit to warrant each 
organist’s examination of a copy to determine his own esti- 
mation. Flashes of the real Karg-Elert here and there, but 
the Composer is much at the mercy of the player, and the 
piece will be interesting or dull, depending upon the regis- 
tration. The score only vaguely hints at registrational matters. 

Sigfrid KARG-ELERT: Sempre Semplice, Bk. 1, 15p. me. 
(E. B. Marks Music Corp., $1.25). Six pieces, Op. 142, Nos. 
1 to 6, and music any organist can play and any audience 
appreciate, especially if educated up to it by easy stages, just 
as the musician himself has had to be educated. No. 1 is a 
sturdy one-page bit of organ music, In Modo Dorico. No. 2, 
Litanei, is the the same style, two pages, more smooth than 
rugged, but real music even if simple. Trio Continuo is fine 
three-part counterpoint with a real message behind it; instead 
of the nondescript registration suggested, try it with Bourdon 
and Gemshorn Pedal, Oboe or Clarinet lefthand, strings with 
Celestes righthand; such tone qualities make an appeal and 
help the music. Next are Tenebrae, three pages of chorale- 
like writing; Invocation, two pages of lovely but restrained 
melodies and harmonies; and Iddllio Buccolico, four pages in 
which Clarinet and Celeste are specified by the Composer. 
Any organist can venture this volume with confidence; it will 
be a step in the right direction, which cannot be said of some 
of Karg-Elert’s later works. 

Sigfrid KARG-ELERT: Sempre Semplice, Bk. 2, 20p. me. 
(E. B. Marks Music Corp., $1.25). Six pieces, Op. 142, 
Nos. 7 to 12. Again we have music of the solid variety asso- 
ciated, for example, with the Beethoven slow movements. The 
music is melodious and warmly harmonic, though we couldn't 
spot any tunes or barber-shop harmonies. Cvacona con 
Variazioni, eight pages, is a splendidly rich piece of true or- 
gan music. Before the Image of a Saint, three pages, is a 
combination of picturesque and reverent music. In 
Memoriam, to Lynnwood Farnam, is a two-page solemn 
chorale. Noel, two pages, is the only one in the collection 
that sounds like notes instead of music—and millions of 
people can write notes. Basso Ostinato, two pages, is on the 
Bach letters, theme in the Pedal, repeated over and over; 
short, yet the Composer really gets somewhere with it. Post- 
ludio Festivo, three pages, is a musician’s march. Here again 
we have a collection of Karg-Elert pieces the average organist 
has been looking for. Tunes with um-pah accompaniments 
soon wear out; music like this keeps on living. 

Horace Alden Miller: Deep River, in E, 3p. me. (Cornell, 
50¢). Divides the time between an arrangement of the 
melody and episodes on its thematic materials. It is not often 
that a reviewer can discriminate and say a piece of music is 
recommended to all organists; usually he can only tell what 
the composer has done, leaving judgment to each organist for 
himself after personal examination. And that must be 
done in this case, since the piece is not merely an arrange- 
ment of an attractive melody but is something more. 


Stanley E. SAXTON: Evensong, Thanksgiving, and 
Fughetta, three 3-page pieces, (White-Smith, 50¢ each). The 
first, on ‘Softly now the light of day,” opens with an ap- 
propriate prelude for manuals alone, after which the hymn is 
played by left hand and feet while the right gives a mild 
figuration ; congregations will like it. The second is on “Come 
ye thankful people come,” and first presents the melody over a 
mildly ornamental background, and then treats the theme 
rather freely. Faghetta uses the melody of ‘Rise my soul and 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 
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stretch thy wings’; it presents the theme, fugue fashion, in 
four entrances, each on top the contrapuntal mass, and then 
abandons fugue form for free style. These three pieces have 
the advantage of being written around melodies known to all 
congregations. 

a 
THE SUCCESSFUL CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
A booklet by Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs 
© 6x8, 42 pages, paper-bound (Choir Publications, 451 N. 
Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, $1.50). The Author is a com- 
bination of enthusiast and expert; “over a period of ten 
years she experimented with her own choirs . . . . working 
always on the assumption that a children’s choir must com- 
mand respect, she hunted down every source of knowledge, 
both musical and psychological, that might help.” Here we 
have in convenient book form all the invaluable materials 
Mrs. Jacobs packed into the many articles prepared for and 
published in these pages, meeting the demand of readers for 
something much more readily available than a complete file 
of a large-page magazine. The price is high, if calculated on 
a quantity basis, low if calculated on a quality basis. For 
here the organist who must work with a children’s choir has 
at his fingertips a wealth of intensely practical suggestions and 
directions that will be worth a lot more than the book costs. 
Among the chapters are those on organizing, how to use, 
vocal training, rehearsals, planning, etc. 


JUNIOR CHOIRS: MORE HELPS & SUGGESTIONS 


A booklet by Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 

© 7x10, 35 pages, paper-bound (published by the Author, at 
Flemington, N. J., $1.03 postpaid). Miss Vosseller’s first 
books on children’s choirs were published in the good old 
days when industrious people—private citizens and corpo- 
rations alike—were allowed to enjoy the rightful fruits of 
their industry and accordingly were able to do many things 
that are no longer possible with the present 45% political 
overhead taxed upon rich & poor alike; so now such a book 
as this, and others of value in the world of the organ, can 
only be published and marketed privately—with loss to every- 
body concerned. The public exhausted the editions of all 
former books by Miss Vosseller, so the present volume has 
been issued to insure the supply demanded by an expanding 
church world. It should not be necessary to do more than 
say that the booklet is ready for distribution; its content, the 
result of several decades of experience in America’s most 
intensive children’s-choir field of endeavor, can be taken for 
granted. The chapters cover the whole field from organization 
to plans for the distant future. 


Music of the French Psalter of 1562, ‘‘A historical survey 
and analysis, with the music in modern notation,’ by Waldo 
Selden PRATT, 214 pages (Columbia University Press, 
$3.25). The third volume in the University’s “‘studies in 
musicology.” 








Organ Master Course 
JUNE 1939 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


PIETRO YON 


For Particulars Address 
852 Carnegie Hall _ New York City 



































For Ascension Day 


in particular, 
and for general use— 


66 99 
| ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 
by JEAN SIBELIUS 
An inspired chorus, with text appropriate to these 
times. 
It is easy to sing and equally effective for large 
and small choirs. 
Published for: 
MIXED CHORUS 
WOMEN'S CHORUS 
MEN'S CHORUS 
15 cents a copy 
Special Accompaniments: 


Organ and Piano 
Orchestra 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
A 17 West 46th Street New York 














THIRD YEAR 


Ten-Day Course in 
Training and Organization of 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 


Grace Leeds Darnell 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


July 17 to 27, 1939 
NEW YORK CITY 


ST. MARY’S - IN - THE - GARDEN 
521 West 126th Street 





Early Enrollment is Advisable 








Convenient accommodations available to those taking 
the Course and desiring to visit the New York 
World’s Fair. From June 27 to July 8 Miss Darnell 
gives a lecture course at the Wellesley Conference, and 
from July 30 to August 4 she gives her Junior-Choir 
Training course at Northwestern University. 




















For information, address Miss Darnell at 


521 West 126th Street — New York City 
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Littleton, New Hampshire 
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for installation during 





















the summer months 


ESTEY URGAN 
CORPORATION 


Brattleboro # Vermont 





















For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 


Inquiries solicited 











GOOD 
through and through 


HINA 


A basic characteristic 
of the Reuter Organ 
of yesterday, today, 


and tomorrow. 


INU 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


THE REUTER ORGAN Co. 





Builders of fine pipe organs — exclusively 
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Unusual Features in Palm Beach Organ 


By Dr. WILLIAM H. BARNES 


/ \LFRED KILGEN, one of the 
senior members of the firm of Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc., has 
sold organs for many years, but he is a great deal more than 
a salesman. In his wide and varied experience he has taken 
pains to get the reactions of the public as to what they like 
and don’t like in organs. Dedication recitals, which it seems 
necessary for organ salesmen to attend (one of the penalties, 
perhaps, of selling an organ) have been used by him as a 
means of getting the reactions of the average lay listener. Mr. 
Kilgen has also had a large experience in practical organ- 
building—in the factory, voicing-room, and in actual finish- 
ing of organs in their permanent location in the church—so 
that what he says comes from a practical rather than a swivel- 
chair organ-builder. 

I first heard and played the Great, Choir, and Pedal in the 
factory erecting-room at St. Louis. It is sometimes dangerous 
to form an opinion of an organ in an erecting-room rather 
than in its permanent location; however, many qualities can 
be determined from a careful examination at the factory, and 
the examination there convinced me that Mr. Kilgen has de- 
veloped a means of getting the clarity and brilliance associ- 
ated with an ensemble with many mixtures, without using 
mixtures at all. 

As to whether this is simpler and less costly, the way Mr. 
Kilgen has done it, than to have several mixtures, there may 
be some room for argument. As to whether the results are 
better than if mixtures were actually present, I should say was 
largely a matter of individual taste. I,think the results in 
this case were better, and I am quite sure that many good 
musicians, not necessarily organists, would consider the results 
superior. One of the features which I found especially notice- 
able in Mr. Kilgen’s ensemble was more definiteness of pitch 
and tonality (especially in the tenor-octave range) than in 
many organs which have mixtures whose quint-sounding 
ranks (Twelfth, Nineteenth, and Twentysixth) are so pro- 
nounced as to make it difficult to tell whether the unison or 
the fifth were more prominent. There was also less squeal, 
shriek, and spikey quality to the top-octave part of the com- 
pass—another feature of Mr. Kilgen’s ensemble which seemed 
all to the good. Some people are much more sensitive to 
shrill top harmonics than others; after one reaches the age of 
fifty, very high notes will not bother, whether loud or soft, 
as they probably won’t be heard at all. The very high fre- 
quencies have been determined to be the first to disappear 
from the range of audibility, as one grows older. Perhaps 
those who have reached that stage in life are just as well off in 
listening to some of our older organs with shrieking top 
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Geo. Kilgen & Son incorporate into the St. Edward’s 
organ some original and worthwhile ideas of Alfred 
G. Kilgen who drew the specification for the organ 
and did the finishing, and to him and his associates 
must go the credit for producing a truly noble organ. 


notes. Unfortunately, or fortunately, I can still hear these 
high frequencies; a small amount of them goes a long way 
with me. 

I am not arguing against the judicious use of mixtures: | 
am long since past the stage where I wish to argue against 
the introduction of mixtures of any kind in an organ. I now 
have a 4r Plein-Jeu in the organ at home, which I think is 
invaluable and a tremendous improvement to the ensemble; 
it furnishes something to chorus-reed tone (the Trumpet 
family) that was lacking without it. Mrs. Barnes, who is 
a thoroughly trained musician (though not an organist—she 
says one in the family is enough) did not like my Plein-Jeu 
when it was first installed, but now has come around to toler- 
ating it. If even so well-designed, voiced, and scaled a mix- 
ture as the one in the organ at home was, on first hearing, 
offensive to the ears of a trained musician like Mrs. Barnes, 
what must the organs with many more mixtures and much 
louder ones sound like to many other trained musicians? 

I do not say Mr. Kilgen has the final answer to the prob- 
lem of a good organ ensemble which will please everybody 
from janitor to preacher, including the organist. I do say 
he has given the matter much intelligent thought, and has 
worked out at least one ingenious solution. I do not recom- 
mend that all organs from henceforth be built in just this 
manner, but perhaps some modification, enlargement, or cur- 
tailment of the plan might eventually be found to be better. 
In any event, here are presented some ideas in organ design 
which I believe well worth the time and thought of any up- 
to-date organist or organ-builder. Mr. Kilgen says: 

“Many times I have discussed with you my ideas of what 
the ideal ensemble of an organ should be. After years of 
experimenting, I feel that my ideas as embodied in this Palm 
Beach organ have really produced something worth while and 
made the organ more acceptable as a musical instrument. I 
feel that you agree with me that this organ has all the qualifi- 
cations of a purely liturgical organ, and that it is an organ 
on which the service may be accompanied as well as on any 
organ ever built. This is, of course, its primary purpose. 

“It has always been my contention that an organ ensemble 
should receive the same praise for its artistic qualities from 
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the musically educated layman, as that given to a symphony 
orchestra. Even though the ensemble is distinctly different 
in each, the organ should be musically acceptable to the musi- 
cally educated layman the very first time he hears it. 

“Organ-builders and organists reared on organ music from 
childhood never consider this. On the other hand, the con- 
gregations that have to listen to organ music have not been 
reared in this manner, and when they hear a Diapason chorus 
that has been glorified by the organ intelligentsia as being 
the real thing, they are inclined to disagree, but hesitate to 
express their opinion publicly. 

“It has been my idea that a good ensemble, acceptable to 
these people, might be obtained by voicing sets of pipes for 
the chorus, to produce in themselves all the harmonics neces- 
saty for proper musical results, and not try to produce these 
harmonics with pipes speaking other than the normal pitch. 

“I am quite sure that an ensemble can be developed which 
will be naturally pleasing, so that it should not be necessary 
to be reared in organs or to be taught to enjoy organ music. 
To build this type of an organ will require some changes in 
the generally-accepted progression of our scales, with much 
more care given to the voicing of the ensemble pipes. 

“I have come to the conclusion that if we let nature make 
its own harmonics, they alone will blend together into the 
only perfect ensemble—the God-given true harmonics; we 
will not need those extra man-made harmonics the organ- 
builders have been embodying in their organs, such as thirds, 
fifths, sevenths, etc. 

“Space was limited in laying out the Palm Beach organ, 
so instead of providing ranks of pipes, five ranks of the 
Ripieno are unified, mostly from the 16’ Principal in the 
Great, and some other stops are borrowed from the Choir 
(which is very near the Great) to complete this ensemble. 

“This 16’ Principal of 97 pipes is playable on the Great at 
16’ and 4’; it is scaled 40 at CCC, and the scale is increased 
so the 25th note is about scale 62 and the 49th approximates 
scale 84. 


a 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
St. Epwarp’s R. C. CHURCH 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

Specifications & Finishing, Alfred G. Kilgen 

Dedicated, Feb. 19, 1939, Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, recitalist 

V-28. R-30. S-50. B-19. P-2144. 

PEDAL 7”: V-2. R-2. S-14. 

16 SUB-BASS 56 
OPEN WOOD 44 
Principal (G) 

Dulciana (C) 
Stopped Flute (G) 
Gedeckt (S) 

8 Sub-Bass 
Open Wood 
Principal (G) 

Gedeckt (S) 

4 Principal (G) 
Sub-Bass 

16 Trumpet (S) 

8 Trumpet (S) 

GREAT 5”: V-9. R-9. §S-12. 

16 PRINCIPAL 97 (See text) 

8 PRINCIPAL 42s 2/9m 73 
DIAPASON 44s 2/9m 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 4’C: 56s 2/9m 85wm16’ 
GEMSHORN 53s 1/3t 2/9m 73 

4 PRINCIPAL 56s 1/4m 73 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 68s 2/9m 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 70s 2/9m 61 

VII Ripieno (See text explanation) 

4 CLARION h 73 

8 CHIMES pf 


“The flattenings are, from pipe 1 to 36, approximately 
2/9ths, from 37 to 97, approximately 1/4th. I say approxi- 
mately for there is no such thing as absolute precision in these 
measurements ; the idea was to get the best results, rather than 
to maintain some absolute measurement. Recently I listened 
to some heated arguments about the results obtained in two 
different kinds of flattenings, but the actual difference at 
middle-C was less than 1/64th of an inch—and I'll say it 
would be some pipe-maker who could work with such 
accuracy. 

“Low CCC is cut-up a little higher than 2/7ths, and our 
cut-ups became lower as we went up, so that the top notes 
were cut-up about 1/4th. Lips were skived all the way 
through and the lower notes were bearded. 

“Had it not been for Larry Burque, our head voicer, who 
caught the ideas I had in mind and took the time on each 
pipe to get the best results, it would have been much harder 
to accomplished this fine ensemble. 

“The Harmonic Clarion is of Oboe scale, but the shallots 
are wide, like those of a Trumpet. The bells are made of 
spotted-metal and the pipes are voiced on the soft side, but 
very bright. The largest pipe is 4’ long and 2 1/2” diameter. 
There are 73 pipes and the first octave is normal 4’ pitch; 
from 13 to 36 they speak at 8’, from 37 to 48 they speak at 
16’, and from the 49th to the 73rd note they speak at 32’ 
pitch. 

“The balance of the Great Organ is voiced normally. I 
was somewhat afraid of mixing the ordinary wood Stopped 
Flute in this ensemble, so the stop-tongue that is marked 
Stopped Flute is really a Rohrfloete, or might be called a 


a 
SWELL 7”: V-11. R-13. S-14. 
16 GEDECKT 73 
8 GEIGENPRINCIPAL 46s 1/4m 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 58s 2/9m 73 
VOIX CELESTE 58s 2/9m_ 73 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
2 FLAUTINO 70s 2/9m 61 
III MIXTURE 183 
16 Trumpet 
8 TRUMPET 6%s-CCC 4%s-CC 97 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
4 Trumpet 
Chimes pf 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 6”: V-6. R-G6. S-10. 
16 DULCIANA 45s 1/5m 85 
8 KERAULOPHONE 52s 2/9m 73 
FLUTE h 46s 2/9m_ 85 
Dulciana 
UNDA MARIS 57s 1/5m_ 73 
4 Flute Harmonic 
2 2/3 NASARD 67s 1/5m 61 
Flute Harmonic 
8 CLARINET 73 
Chimes pf 


Tremulant 


N 


COUPLERS 24: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Combons 24: GP-6. SP-6. CP-6. Tutti-6. 
Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Tutti. 
Blower: Orgoblo. 
Full explanation of all abbreviations in the stoplist will 
be found on January page 33. 
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Chimney Flute, made of spotted metal. This tone is a little 
clearer and I think blends better in the Great ensemble. 

“The 8’ Gemshorn is one of our regular Gemshorns. The 
4’ Principal is quite strong. The Twelfth is very mild. The 
Fifteenth is very bright but not squealy. The Choir Organ 
was erected in the factory to give some accompanying stops, 
but it was not regulated completely. Larry Burque did his 
best to carry out my ideas, especially with reference to the 8’ 
Keraulophone. This is not just the ordinary garden variety 
of 8’ stop; it is something different, as you heard, and does 
the trick in the Choir Organ. 

“The 8’ Harmonic Flute was made and voiced a little dif- 
ferently too, and I do not believe you can say, as you have 
said often in regard to other organs, that in this organ the 
8’ Flute Harmonic is colorless and does not mean anything. 
Here it had to take the place of the ordinary 8’ Hohlfloete 
or Melodia, which normally would have gone into the Choir. 

“The Pedal 16’ Open is of small scale, voiced medium 
loud, and bearded. The really heavy tone in the Pedal is the 
large-scaled 16’ Sub-Bass, and that seems to develop just the 
proper harmonics for this department. 

“You and I have discussed the fact that pressures in an 
organ must be changed in accordance with the location of the 
organ. Both the Choir and the Swell of this instrument are 
fairly well buried. The Great stands in a narrow dee 
chamber and the Pedal stands behind the Great and extends 
up behind the Choir chamber. Wind-pressures were de- 
termined with these factors in mind.” 


WIRING OF RIPIENO 


CC—25-37-49 CC—2’-1'-6” 
C—37-49-61 C—2’-1’-6” 
c1—25-37-49 c!—8/-4’.2’ 
c?—13-25-37 c?—32’-16/-8’ 
c3—13-25-37 c®§—64’-32/-16/ 
c*—25-37-49 c*—64’-32/-16/ 


In the lefthand half of the Ripieno table the figures refer 
to the notes on the manual keyboard, from bottom CC (No. 
1) to top c* (No. 61). In the righthand half, this is inter- 
preted to show the pitch of the notes as they sound for these 
three ranks when the six C’s of the manual keyboard (from 
bottom CC to top ct) are played. It will thus be seen that 
precisely the same pipes sound, so far as the first three ranks 
of the Ripieno are concerned, when top ct‘ is played as when 
bottom CC is played. This system would cause bad breaks, 
except for the fact that there are an independent 2 2/3’ 
Twelfth and 2’ Fifteenth which run through without breaks, 
to say nothing of the independent 4’ Principal and 4’ Octave. 
The remaining four ranks of the Ripieno are from the Dul- 
ciana at 16’, 8’, and 4’, and the independent 2 2/3’ Twelfth. 

The effect is to brighten and clarify the bass and tenor oc- 
taves, fill in the middle octave, and bring down and increase 
the fulness of the top octaves. This treatment accomplishes 
the purpose admirably. I am not sure that there is any 
economy in it over furnishing the pipes themselves when there 
is room. There is certainly a great saving in not having to 
tune a myriad of small pipes, especially if each rank is not 
on its own separate valve mechanism, when it comes to later 
servicing of the organ. As there are only octaves sounding 
(above and below the unison) in this Mixture, so far as the 
unit part of it goes, and the on!y twelfth-sounding component 
is furnished by independent pipes, no difficulties with un- 
tempered intervals will be encountered. 

It should be observed that a mixture of independent pipes 
laid out as this one is would require a special windchest to 
accommodate the pipes in the upper part of the compass, as 
the pipes would have to be so large, to produce the equiva- 
lent of 64 tone in the top octave, that they would not fit on 
the usual windchest at all. I am sure the purists will be 
horrified at the idea of 64’ tone in any region of the manual 
compass. I can only say that it does give excellent results. 
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The special reed on the Great which breaks back at various 
points, so that it becomes a 32’ reed in the top octave, also 
works out marvelously. It comes into the ensemble like a 
7r chorus mixture—a very extraordinary effect. The length 
of the reed pipes, by means of the various breaks, is main- 
tained in the most effective part of the compass for reeds, 
and there is no fading out in the top octaves, as with any 4’ 
reed which runs through without breaks. 

I particularly studied the effects of the breaks in the mix- 
ture as well as in this reed, when drawn in combination with 
full Great ensemble, and did not find the breaks disturbingly 
noticeable, even in running a scale from bottom to top. The 
bass section appeared remarkably clear, the middle section 
richer, and the top part of the compass much fuller and less 
spikey when the Ripieno and Clarion were drawn than with- 
out them. I gave the ensemble every sort of test I could 
think of. I conclude that here is something to which serious 
thought and study may well be given. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written I had the pleas- 
ure of playing the opening recital. Any doubts I may have 
had as to the effectiveness of the unusual treatment of the 
chorus effects were all resolved immediately upon hearing the 
magnificent effect of the instrument in its permanent home. 

The church has considerablg, resonance, about the usual 
amount as in many Roman Catholic churches. The organ is 
located in two chambers on either side of the-rear gallery, 
with console in the middle and as close to thie gallery rail as 
possible. Quite a usual location, but the organ speaks direct- 
ly into the church, instead of into the choir gallery—which 
is better for the effect of the organ in the church. As The 
Great was left unenclosed, there is an opening into the choir 
gallery from this division, so the tone of the other divisions 
has been directed, by means of reflecting surfaces, toward the 
gallery, and the choir hears the organ reasonably well. 

The clarity, dignity, majesty, and balance of the full organ 
compare favorably with an entirely straight organ 50% larger. 
I was overjoyed with the results. The soft effects were mar- 
velous. Altogether my final pronouncement is highly favor- 
able in all respects. 


The Sliderchest: Viewpoint 6 
By HENRY WILLIS 

© It is quite correct to say that ye voiced on a 
sliderchest will not speak perfectly on a sliderless chest and 
vice versa, but it is not correct to say that pipes voiced on a 
sliderless chest will speak better on a sliderchest IF PROPERLY 
VOICED for the sliderless chest in the first place. As an organ- 
builder of considerable experience with BOTH types of chest 
I can say quite definitely that a properly designed sliderless 
chest provides the voicer with a perfect foundation upon 
which to work. 

But there are sliderless chests and sliderless chests, and 
where trouble is experienced, then it is certain that the de- 
sign of the chest and its entourage is inadequate. 

The types of sliderless chest in use in Germany today are 
of so undesirable a design that it is no wonder that many 
indicate a reversion to the slider type. 

It may suffice if I add that all the new Willis chests for 
many years have been sliderless and that I would no more 
think of reverting to the use of sliderchesis than you would 
think of reverting to gas lighting for your house. 

It is simply a question of voicing technic. 


Miessner Inventions on Electronics 

© Headquarters for information on electronic inventions ap- 
licable to music instruments is Miessner Inventions Inc., 

Millburn, N. J: Benjamin F. Miessner’s electronic piano was 

described in these pages some years ago; today Miessner In- 

ventions Inc. holds 37 patents on electronic music instruments, 

with others pending. 








Conducting is the Arrt of Inspiring 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Volunteer Choirs: Article 5 


— like singing, is 
a creative process, not a reproductive one. The composer is 
at the mercy of the singer and the conductor. His is the 
original conception, but it lives not on the printed page but 
in the reconception of the performer. Unless the conductor 
understands and responds to the atmosphere of the music, he 
is incapable of animating it. Stokowski and Koussevitzky 
may use the identical edition of Beethoven, but the music 
they produce is far from identical. 

The ultimate test of the conductor is his power to create. 
His conception of music must be as vivid as that of the com- 

oser. More conductors fail through lack of imagery than 
lack of knowledge. A keen judge of music, comparing the 
work of two wellknown organists, said of one, ‘He undoubt- 
edly has the finest pedal technic of any organist living;” but 
his tone was almost reverent when he said of the other, “He 
was the greatest poet the organ ever had.” 

The world of art wants poets, not mere technicians. A 
conductor must be both, but his choir will submit to his 
technical dictatorship only in proportion to the poetic leader- 
ship he gives them. 

Good conducting does not obscure the music itself. Good 
conducting is less motion than emotion. Good conducting 
produces the greatest results with the least effort. It is per- 
fected coordination ; it eliminates the unnecessary ; it expresses 
great thoughts simply. Frequently the less one has to say, 
the more vehement one becomes in its expression. In per- 
formance one can forget the good conductor; one is perpetual- 
ly and violently conscious of the bad one. 

The mechanism of conducting dare not obtrude itself upon 
the consciousness of the director. Time-values and directing- 
patterns must become second nature. Although choirs are 
generally long-suffering and will respond to any distortion of 
directing-patterns, it is only courteous to give them definite 
and standard outlines. It is well to remember that the first 
count of the measure is always a downward motion, and the 
last beat in the measure, regardless of time signature, is always 
an upward sweep from the right. 

A 6-8 measure is frequently directed as a two-beat measure, 
which insures a smoother flow of tone. The outlines must 
all be clear and free from unnecessary motion. Outlining the 
rhythmic patterns is the least important part of the director's 
task. Everyone who is able to sing is certainly able to count 
1-2-3-4 or 1-2-3-4-5-6. If the director occupies himself doing 
merely the counting for his choir, he is quite superfluous. 
A metronome would be equally effective and more accurate. 
It is not the regular measures that count but what is done 
with those recurrent measures. The time forms the frame, 
all the other musical elements create the picture that fits with- 
in that frame. 

Real directing takes control of such elements as these: tone 
quality, blend, dynamics, breathing, control of consonants and 
vowels, interplay of vocal parts, balance, intensities, facial 
expression, atmosphere. “Impossible to control all that in 
conducting,” you scoff. I agree that it is impossible if direct- 
ing is confined merely to certain definite movements of the 
arm and hand. But if body, intelligence, face, and spirit are 
brought into cooperation, the impossible can become the cus- 
tomary. 

What part does the body play in directing? Anyone who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the laws of good singing 
knows the importance of proper breathing. A singer uses 
his lungs as a reservoir of power; he goes to any lengths to 
develop a firm, broad chest. He knows that to control tone 


Discussing the intensely personal art of making the 
organist’s conducting at rehearsal perform the vital 
function of inspiring the choristers to really sing the 
music and not be content to merely get all the notes 
and rhythms right in a perfunctory performance. 


he must give his side ribs a chance to expand, he must keep 
his diaphragm normally active. He knows that slovenly 
posture is fatal to singing. If great singers are careful of 
posture, how much more vital that the average chorister 
should be. Volunteer choirs are generally wheezy enough, 
without encouraging that quality by flat chests, inactive dia- 
phragms, and compressed lungs. And a volunteer choir will 
never develop singing posture unless the director exemplifies 
it. 

A choir can better be led than driven. The director whose 
waist-line is larger than his chest-line had better take himself 
in hand, before he blames his choir for inadequate tone. 
Ringing crescendos and climaxes can be obtained in only one 
way—by intensity; and intensity is the result of expansion. 
The ignorant director will drive the voices into a climax by 
sharper and more angular movements of the arm. The direc- 
tor who knows voices will keep his arm movements virile but 
quiet, while his chest will become broad and firm. 

The director who allows the concentrated power of his 
whole body to flow through his arm will experience a new 
depth in the tone of his choir. A fine exercise to practise 
in private is to take a good standing position (stomach in, 
chest out, shoulders down, chin in) then, keeping that attitude 
and reaching forward with both arms until there is a decided 
pull across the back, to direct in that attitude. This manner 
of directing will give a new sense of exhilaration and power. 
The choir, too, will respond to that power with more intense 
tone-quality. 

The choir responds to the director, not to the director's 
arm. They respond to his personality and physical magnetism 
more than to his arm-movements. Sharp movements may 
produce force and drive, but firm chest and coordinated body 
produce virility and power. 

Not only the body, but the face must command response. 
The singing of a choir is a reflection of the director's per- 
sonality. In recent years I have had ample proof that choirs 
respond differently to different personalities. Five years ago 
my husband and I organized a concert group of eighty voices 
(Chancel Choir) and divided the responsibility of rehearsals 
and concerts between us. He prepares and directs the choir in 
half the concert music, and I take the other half of the pro- 
gram. After every concert, someone inevitably remarks with 
astonishment, ‘The Chancel Choir sounds like two different 
choirs under your and Mr. Jacobs’ direction.” Choir members 
frequently tell us they respond differently to the two of us. 
They are never able to tell why, but they know they feel 
differently and sing differently. Yet we have had similar 
training, and our choral ideals are practically identical. The 
difference is that indefinable difference that comes from re- 
sponse to personalities. 

Singing dare not be artificial—it must be an actual, living 
experience. A dull, lifeless, expressionless face will produce 
the same in the singers. How can a choir give any lasting 
impression in the singing of Bach’s ‘“‘Crucifixus” if the direc- 
tor's expression indicates concern that each successive part 
should get the right entrance pitch? The dramatic coach 


might just as legitimately say his work is finished when the 
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actors have learned their cues. In the ‘‘Crucifixus,’ from the 
Bach “B-Minor Mass,” the phrase, ‘He was crucified,” is 
repeated over and over again with gripping intensity. The 
director whose face and attitude belie that intensity is no 
more than a charlatan. 

I am not suggesting sentimentality; may the gods defend 
us from sentimental singing. But I do insist on reality and 
sincerity, and they are not flabby, colorless qualities. A 
director's most subtle asset is his face; his eyes and his ex- 
pression can do more than his hand can ever hope to do. 
His eyes must control the group. Every singer should feel 
that he is looking directly at and through him. The director 
who holds his choir with his face can inspire them to sing. 
He must learn to be dominant. He must compel their un- 
questioning confidence. They must feel that he has some 
vital force that they too will absorb by responding to his 
leadership. Choir leadership is far from being an easy job; 
it demands an inexhaustible supply of physical, mental, and 
spiritual vigor. 

To control the thinking and reactions of a mixed group of 
= demands concentration. Until the director is thorough- 
ly familiar with the music, he cannot expect to reach the 
heights of rehearsal possibilities. All the director’s learning 
must be done before rehearsal. The more familiar he is with 
the music, the easier his choir will learn it. He can never 
know his music too well, he can never be too well prepared. 
If he has the foresight to set for himself the following stand- 
ards of pose he will go into rehearsal with new 
assurance and expectation: 

1. Be absolutely certain of conducting-patterns. Conduct 
before a mirror to check on any carelessness or indefiniteness. 

2. Know time-values. Know them accurately. 

3. Know each individual part. Play them over until they 
become as familiar to you as the melody. 

4, Thoroughly familiarize yourself with the places that will 
cause difficulty. Plan carefully how to overcome the difficulty. 

5. Study the text apart from the music. Memorize the 
words. 

6. Be certain that each number finds some response within 
you. Take time to consider what illustrations and associations 
might arouse the same response in the choir. 

7. Know the music so well that you can direct without 
your copy. 

When these requirements of preparation are met, a man 
has a chance to exercise real power as a director. 

The first job in rehearsal is to arouse the choir to alertness. 
Coward, the English choral conductor, says the greatest hin- 
drance to choir progress is inertia. It is an element the leader 
will constantly have to fight. He will have to conquer it at 
every rehearsal. Unless he overcomes it, the rehearsal will be 
dull. He will have to use every known means, and even 
devise some of his own to arouse the inert choir to responsive- 
ness. Good singing is impossible with an inert group. Some- 
times the very vitality of the director will bring the choir 
to attention. I have a friend whose mind is very active. A 
fifteen-minute conversation with her is a definite mental 
stimulus. Other people are so dynamic that passing contact 
with them makes one feel more buoyant. That is the influence 
a director should exert on his choir. People come to rehearsal 
after a hard day’s work; many of them are fagged. To lift 
the rehearsal out of that mood to a stage of physical and 
mental alertness makes it imperative that the director himself 
have an unfailing supply of mental and physical energy. If 
he has, he can lift the rehearsal by sheer influence. 

But unfortunately our reservoirs sometimes run low. In 
that case the rehearsal will have to be so planned that atten- 
tion and concentration are encouraged from the first. In my 
opinion, it is a good practise to begin with something that 
can be sung from memory. With no music to interfere, and 
all eyes on the director, he can control and stimulate them 
much better than when their eyes are buried in the music. 
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Besides, with music memorized, singing is less of an effort. 
The director thus has more freedom to build up the tone, 
blend, and phrasing—phases of choral work the choir always 
enjoy more than technical work. Sometimes I have them 
sing several numbers from memory without criticism or cor- 
rection, directing them quietly and concentrating in my direct- 
ing on subtleties of color, phrasing, and dynamics. Usually 
after that preliminary work they are quiet, poised, and fairly 
alert, and the rehearsal can proceed to other types of work. 

I try mentally to obliterate the group from my conscious- 
ness and direct the anthem itself, to make it creative. I put 
out of mind the mistakes and faults I know are there, and 
direct the music as though they did not exist. 

Although it has been stated before in these pages, it bears 
repetition again and again: directing should be positive, crea- 
tive. 

If we waste our whole energy in indicating all entrance cues, 
making allowances for all the bad habits of the choir, the 
music will of necessity remain mechanical. We are often 
guilty of holding a final tone longer than we should, because 
we know there is one baritone who invariably hangs on and 
spoils things; of delaying an attack because the tenors are 
always slow, and if we don’t make allowance for them, etc. 
You can probably think of several ways in which you sacrifice 
your musical integrity to the faulty habits of your choir. Lose 
no time in starting a reform. Your best opportunity is in 
memory work. Direct the anthem as you should like to hear 
it sung. Never give in, and eventually you will find the bad 
habits of the choir giving in to you. 

But in forcing them up to your level, be certain you give 
them clear-cut, firm directing. Above all don’t “emote.” You 
are to arouse them to subtle expressions of emotion, and you 
cannot do it by reveling in a sea of sentiment. The director 
must be quiet always, with the quiet of concentrated energy. 

Each anthem in the repertoire will present individual choral 
problems, but they can be narrowed down into a few major 
groupings. Each fault may be the result of one or a com- 
bination of causes; the only sure cure is to find the cause and 
then apply the cure accordingly. Perhaps the most helpful 
way to treat the subject would be to outline some of the 
principal problems the director faces, with notes on possible 
causes and cures. There is no cure that can be used blindly; 
every problem demands intelligent study. Working with in- 
dividual voices is a great help in mastering vocal problems. 
Equally important is an exhaustive study of good vocal texts. 
In a bibliography to be published with a later article will be 
listed some selected books that have proved most helpful. 

(To be continued) 


The Sliderchest: Viewpoint 7 
By CHARLES McMANIS 

© I can’t say that I see eye to eye with Mr. Holtkamp 
but I do agree heartily with his conclusions. Please be advised 
that he is no longer a soloist. It’s a duet now; maybe a good 
old barber-shop quartet, for all I know. I for one would like 
to see a good dog-fight on the sliderchest question. I'll be 
glad to do my share of the barking. And a little biting, if 
necessary. Chalk me up with Walter Holtkamp’s dog-team, 
if you please. 


At Last, a Modern Fugue 

© Anyone wanting a Fugue written by a modern composer 
who knows the difference between notes and music, should 
buy the recording of Arnold Zemachson’s Chorale & Fugue 
in D-minor. Zemachson is a Russion, born in 1892 (we 
learn in Mr. ‘Wier’s superb Macmillan Encyclopedia). Our 
little Fiorellio’s WNYC played it one morning, and we be- 
lieve it was recorded by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Ormandy, though we're not sure about that. But we are 
sure it’s real music, not fantastic notes. 












Direct-Electric Action by Wicks 


Data by C. J. ZIMMERMANN 


er action has 
been used exclusively by the Wicks Organ Company for al- 
most a quarter of a century, for both large and small organs, 
the former as successful as the latter. ‘Direct Electric’ was 
registered as a trade mark in 1926; hence other actions may 
not properly be called direct-electric. 


In the direct-electric system there are no pneumatics, 
primaries, or channels. Wind is used for no other purpose 
than to blow the pipes. Because there are fewer rarts, the 
chance for trouble is reduced. The magnets which open and 
close the valves are sturdy and durable. 


FiGuRE 1 illustrates an inside rear view of a Wicks organ. 
A is the trunk through which wind from the blower enters 
reservoir B, called the equalizer or bellows, where the pres- 
sure is reduced to that on which the pipes are to speak. After 
the pressure has been ‘regulated’ it comes out of reservoir B, 
through wind-trunk C; D is a concussion-valve which steadies 
the wind and eliminates any possibility of unsteady tone. 


From wind-duct C the air travels into the chest E, where 
it is ready to blow the pipes when the valves below them 
are opened. There is now air in every part of the chest, but 
since the magnets below the pipes operate only when the 
electric stop-switches affecting them are on, no wind can get 
to the pipes. At F we see the Wicks magnetic valves, direct- 
ly below the pipes, and the wires leading to them. When a 
stop is on, and keys are depressed, the magnets open the 
valves and let air into the pipes. The front row of pipes is 











Fig. 1: A Wicks direct-electric organ complete 


An illustrated explanation of the complete operation 
of the Wicks Organ Company’s all-electric action in 
which wind performs the single important function 
of producing speech in pipes while all action parts 
are motivated entirely by electricity. 


a Wicks Cornopean; Flute, Salicional, Celeste, Diapason, and 
Dulciana are behind it. H is a series of individually-operated 
swell-shades, made of laminated wood to avoid warping or 
twisting. 

Items dealing with the wind-supply are more or less stand- 
ard, but the chest and the action of a Wicks organ differ 
from all others. To show these parts, Fic. 2 illustrates the 


interior of a Wicks chest accommodating six sets of pipes. 





Fig. 2: Interior of a Wicks direct-electric chest 


The picture was taken from the bottom of the chest, looking 
upward—the view one gets when the bottom-boards are te- 
moved. A is one panel of the bottom-boards, made of spruce 
and held in place by screws; a compression-spring takes care 
of contraction and expansion of the wood. The bottom- 
boards are made in sections so that a minimum number of 
screws need be removed, should any part of the chest need 
attention. Only three of the bottom-boards are left in place 
in this illustration. A wind-trunk which feeds air to the 
entire chest is fastened to B and B-1. The packing is cork, 
which the Wicks factory considers superior to blotting-paper 
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Fig. 2-A: An enlarged section of Fig. 2 


and leather. The ribs C, used for supporting the weight of 
the pipes, are made of spruce. Sets of pipes are operated or 
separated by gang-switches, just as lights in the various rooms 
of a home are separated from the main lines by means of 
switches. With the Wicks system, every rank of a mixture 
may be tuned separately. 

A cable D runs through the center of each section, and 
from it a wife is connected to one terminal of each magnet. 
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These cables terminate at the end of the chest, forming into 
the main cable H. Cables are held in place within the chest 
by cable guard-posts, D-1. The magnet F is grounded 


through its frame; note the brass strips in the centers of the 
chests to which the magnet units are fastened. 








Fig. 3: A section of the complete Wicks chest action 


Fic. 3 shows a Wicks chest under glass. The on-and-oft 
switch (lower left) is used to illuminate the interior of the 
chest, while the piston on the right functions as an organ 
key. A hole in the division wall (seen directly above the 
piston) assists in distributing the wind. Note cable-post A; 
these wood dowels hold the cables in place. Wire B is the 
connection to the terminal of the magnet. There are spare 
wires, about every 12” along the length of the cable. There 
is no chest mechanism other than shown here—no pneumatics 
or primaries, and all boards are solid. When a key is de- 
pressed, provided the stop is drawn, the magnets as illustrated 
will open their valves and permit air to enter the pipe. This 
is the entire Wicks chest action. C is the top-board on which 
the pipes rest and to the underside of which the magnets are 
mounted. D is the plywood rack-board that holds the pipes 
in place. 





Fig. 4: The Wicks testing-chamber 


The Wicks ‘“‘testing-box’”’ is in reality a chamber or chest 
by which every magnet used in a Wicks is tested—Fic. 4. 
All top-boards are fitted on top of this chamber and the pipes 
are placed on it just as in the completed instrument for a 
thorough and positive test, with nothing left to chance. Mag- 
nets are tested three times: when they have been assembled, 
in the testing-box, and finally in the completed organ. 

Three sizes of magnets are used in Wicks chests, as in 
Fic. 5. 1-A is the largest chest magnet used in a modern 
Wicks; despite the fact that it opens a large valve, its cur- 
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Fig. 5: Magnets of three sizes 
rent consumption is low. The figures are, for wind-pressures 
up to 6”: 
Magnet 1-A: .2 amperes, 1 1/4” valve; 
Magnet 1-B: .12 amperes, 1” valve; 
Magnet 1-C: .04 amperes, 5/8” valve. 


These figures are furnished by Mr. C. J. Zimmermann of the 
Wicks staff, and he continues: 

“As high as 15 volts is permitted by the National Under- 
writers to operate organ actions; Wicks magnets work success- 
fully on from 10 to 14 volts, but are tested on 8 volts, which 
provides an ample margin of safety.” 

Magnet 1-A has its coil-covering removed to show the re- 
sistance-wire wound around the outside of the regular magnet- 
wire. This German silver resistance-wire absorbs the spark, 
thus protecting the contacts. It is not required on small 
magnets such as 1-C. 

In detail 1-B there are the following parts: VALVE SEAT, 
a tapered ring with a flange, glued into the bottom of the 
top-board (see separate view of a valve-seat) ; the sharp edge 
serves a three-fold purpose: 1. Less power is required to 
pull the valve away from this type of seat than from a flat 
surface, because there is less resistance; 2. Dirt which might 
lodge on the valve will drop off; 3. A perfect seat is provided 
for the valve because the soft leather becomes slightly grooved 
by the edge of the valve-seat. These valve-seats of all sizes 
are an integral part of the direct-electric action. 

The VALVE itself is the usual type, made of felt and faced 
with leather. A piece of wood is glued to the felt so that 
the valve can be firmly attached to the threaded-wire soldered 
to the top of the armature. Felt checks are used to make the 
magnet quiet in operation. 

Particular attention should be paid to the ARMATURE in 
this type of magnet. Note its position in the magnetic field. 
This rotary-moving armature makes it possible to open large 
valves with minimum current. Note the position of the tip 
of the armature in relation to the magnet core. It is so ad- 
justed that it exerts its greatest power when it starts its pull— 
which is necessary because of the wind resistance; very little 
energy is required after the valve has been broken away from 
the valve-seat. There is a definite space between the armature 
and the core; these two parts are never in direct contact with 
each other. 

HINGE: The armature is held in place by a high-grade 
steel pin fitted into holes drilled through the end of the arma- 
ture and magnet-frame. With this type of construction the 
valve always returns to its correct position. There is prac- 
tically no wear at this point because of the short distance the 
armature moves. In laboratory tests, a series of magnets was 
operated until over 15,000,000 continuous contacts had been 
made, and the magnets were still in good condition. 

The MAGNET CoRE is the part which becomes magnetized 
when the current flows through the magnet-wire. Upon be- 
ing magnetized, the armature is drawn down across the face 
of the core,.as shown in 1-D. The BRACKET is merely the 
frame on which the various parts are mounted and fastened 
to the top-board. 

TENSION SPRING: Organ actions require a spring of some 
kind to hold the valves in place when there is no air in the 
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chest; after the pressure is on, the valve remains seated with- 
out the aid of a spring. Hence the prime object of the spiral 
spring is to keep the valve up, so the pipes will not speak 
momentarily as wind is turned on. 

1-C shows a small magnet from a slightly different angle; 
1-D is a view from the front, showing the valve open. 

Says Mr. Zimmermann, ‘“Wind-pressure has nothing to do 
with the operation of the Wicks action— a very commendable 
feature, for a voicer may use whatever pressure he considers 
ideal for the best tonal results. Pressures generally used by 
Wicks are 3”, 334”, 4”, 5”, 6”, and upwards. Flue-work 
is rarely put on more than 4”; chorus reeds are generally 
voiced on 6”. Wicks direct-electric is just as responsive on 
3” as on 6” pressure.” 
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Fig. 6 The ingenious Wicks patented balanced-valve 


Fic. 6 shows the front and back of the patented Wicks 
BALANCED-VALVE, used for valves that exceed 11/4,” diameter. 
“By means of this unique device, it is possible to open valves 
direct with only a small magnet. Compensating-valves have 
been used successfully in other mechanical devices for many 
years, but to my knowledge this is their first use in organ 
action.”” The top-board here shown, for a Pedal chest accom- 
modating large pipes, is made of plywood. Everything below 
the top-board is under pressure, but the air cannot enter the 
box and get into the pipe until the magnet is energized and 
the valves are opened. “A very small magnet is required to 
operate these valves because the pressure on the outside valve 
is balanced by the pressure on the inside valve. For this 
reason there is little resistance; consequently small magnets 
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Fig. 7: Sample octave of a complete organ 
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will open valves large enough to supply air for pipes of any 
size. The boxes are made of plywood and screwed against 
the bottom of the top-board, directly below each pipe. No 
pneumatic is needed to retard the speed of the valves because 
of the pressure against them. Popping of valves is eliminated 
and the pipes are given a copious supply of air. Thus valves 
of every size are opened by direct-electric action, be they small 
or large. The balanced-valve patent was granted December 
11, 1934.” 

Fic. 7 shows a complete octave of a Wicks organ, using 
standard parts of standard size; current for this ‘sample organ’ 
is furnished by dry-cells. Assuming that the wind is on and 
action-current on, by depressing the stop-tongue, the contact- 
points in back of it meet, the switch-magnet is energized, and 
all contacts are closed on that stop, and it will sound when a 
key is touched. When this is done, current flows through 
(from the contact behind the key) to the bottom contact- 
point of the switch, out on top, and from there over to the 
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Fig. 8: The hard-working ends of the playing keys 


There are contacts at the far end of each key, as shown in 
Fic. 8. Note the various wires in Fic. 8; each stop uses one 
of these separate wires. Thus, one wire would control the 
Salicional, another the Oboe, another the Vox, etc. If the 
stop-switch is not on, the circuit is open, so that the current 
can not go through to the magnets under the pipes of that 
stop, and of course the valves then do not open and the pipes 
do not speak. 
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Fig. 9: Stop-control switches, front view. 


There are eight contact-wires at the ends of the keys here 
shown. The two end wires serve as grounds. When there 
are more than six contacts required for each key, another set 
of eight is added below, and by using a common ground-wire, 
fifteen stops may be played from each manual. If the number 
of stops and couplers on any manual is greater than fifteen, 
these key-contacts are augmented by others which operate 
electrically from one of these, and thus a manual can have as 
many stops as the buyer desires (or, better, can afford). 

Fic. 9 shows the stop-control switches for five stops; four 
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Fig. 9: Stop-control switches, top view. 


of them are 61-note compass, the fifth is 49-note. When a 
stop is drawn in the console, a magnet in the proper switch 
here draws a contact-bar forward and makes contacts, so that 
when a key on that manual is depressed, the current can then 
pass through these switches and be carried on by wire to the 
magnet directly under the proper pipe on the chest. One 
plate shows the front view, the other the top view of the 
stop-control switches. 
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Fig. 10: An octave of stop-control switches 


Fic. 10 shows an octave of stop-control switches, just as 
Fic. 7 was made to show a complete octave of Wicks organ. 
In Fic. 10, one switch is on, the other is off. The movement 
merely slides the bar, containing upper and lower contact- 
points, forward to such position that these points rub against 
the metal tongues shown in the picture and thus make con- 
tact. The movement is a rubbing one, so that the action tends 
to keep itself automatically clean. 

The motor required to opearte the blower and generator 
of a Wicks organ “is no larger, and in many instances is 
actually smaller than needed to operate an electro-pneumatic 
organ of equal size. Generators are connected direct to the 
blower motor. Experience proves this to be the most satis- 
factory method of mounting. Belts should be eliminated in 
almost every kind of motor-driven equipment. The combined 
load of the blower and generator is not unusually great. To 
prove this, we submit records of the blowing plant used for 
St. Mary’s Cathedral organ, Peoria, Illinois, where a 10 h.p. 
blower and 1000-watt, 14-volt generator were installed. This 
instrument [see July 1937 T.A.O.} has 46 voices, 55 ranks, 
62 stops, with pressures up to 6”, the static pressure being 8”. 
Tests revealed the following: 

“Required to turn over fans and generator with no stops 
on, 314 h.p. Using about a third of the organ added nothing 
to the power consumed. Full organ, with all couplers, sub 
and super, two full chords played an octave apart on the 
manuals, and four pedal notes, consumed only 514 h.p. 
Every moving part of the Wicks action, except the swell- 
shades, is operated direct by electricity. Wicks consoles re- 
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quire no wind; the same holds true for the combination ac- 
tion, reversibles, switches, and Chimes action.” 

Our thanks to Mr. Zimmermann of the Wicks Company 
for the information herein contained, and to the Wallace 
Bassford Studios for the excellent photographs. 


Goldsworthy Bach-Cantata Series 
Presented by WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY 

© April 2nd in old St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, New 
York, William A. Goldsworthy and his select but small group 
of expert choristers gave their eleventh Bach cantata of the 
season, ‘Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison.” Four Sunday 
afternoons in Advent gave the first series of five, two on one 
day; the Lenten season included six. We believe this was 
the first such presentation of Bach cantatas in New York. 
The work is difficult, but not excessively so; it does demand, 
however, competence and experience—sufficient competence 
and experience to enable both organist and choir to carry off 
complicated contrapuntal music with no traces of wavering 
or uncertainty. And that was the way they were done at 
St. Mark’s. 

These pages have already spoken of some of these cantatas. 
The final cantata consisted of a chorus, duet, chorale, chorus, 
bass solo, soprano-tenor duet, and chorale. For a musicale, 
this then gives the choir only three numbers of importance; 
all the others are solos and duets, prepared outside of re- 
hearsal time. The peculiar quality of Bach’s cantatas comes 
from the fact that he never tried to bluff anybody; he was so 
interested in the practical qualities of his music and the 
necessity of its doing justice to the text, that he had no time 
to try to do something no sane musician ever would think of 
—which all too often marks the greater choral efforts of all 
lesser composers from Handel onward. The result is that a 
Bach cantata creates a peculiarly religious flavor entirely dif- 
ferent from the concert atmosphere of most choral music, in- 
cluding Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Goldsworthy is expert in presenting works of this 
class. If tributes must be paid—and now and then they are 
in order—we must award the palm first to Mr. Goldsworthy, 
and second to the tenor soloist who himself demanded such 
an award here. Ordinarily tenors don’t amount to much, but 
here it is different. This one is good. He’s alive in other 
ways than vocally. And as every experienced organist knows, 
the vocalist who has plenty of pep personally is worth a 
dozen solemn ones. I believe the organist within reach of 
St. Mark’s who has no Sunday afternoon service of his own 
could profit by a study of Mr. Goldsworthy’s handling of 
the combination of organ and voices. 

One of the former cantatas was followed not by a con- 
gregational hymn but by a hymn sung by choir alone, most 
effective it was too; this one was preluded by such a hymn 
in place of a congregational processional. We do not know 
what St. Mark’s will do about Advent and Lenten Bach 
cantatas in future years, but it is to be hoped the vestrymen 
have at least a little of the foresight and courage of the 
original ‘vestrymen’ of that first century long ago when the 
Christian religion had lost its Head and posterity had to 
trust to the perseverence of the eleven who carried on in 
spite of persecution; if they have, St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie 
will establish the revival of those great religious expressions 
and minister to an ever increasing section of humanity that 
has real need to come within the influences of the Christian 
religion so eloquently expressed as in these cantatas——T.S.B. 


Concrete Information Wanted 

® A reader notices that Mahrenholz says in his book that 
an American organ-builder has experimented with making 
large bass pipes of concrete. Can any of our readers furnish 
the facts? 
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selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Coming to the Fair? 


New YORK is a misunderstood 
town. Anyone who thinks a typical New Yorker is unap- 
proachable or conceited, has met the wrong kind of New 
Yorker. The World’s Fair started, in the minds of many, 
as just another rumpus; it’s turning into something real, 
largely because they put Grover A. Whalen in charge and 
Mr. Whalen decided not to be a figurehead. Mr. Whalen was 
once in politics, but, like virtually all honest men, he got out 
of it rather quickly when humanity went thoroughly bad. 

If any T.A.O. reader visits New York in his own automo- 
bile he should remember that there are more people getting 
away with payroll hold-ups in New York City than with 
traffic violations; if you must do something unusual, try a hold- 
up rather than a parking violation. 

There is much to draw organists to the east this summer. 
The catalogue of special events is imposing: 

June 1 to 30, Master course in organ by Pietro A. Yon in 
his own Carnegie Hall studios. 

June 20 to 24, A.G.O. convention Philadelphia; anyone 
liking conventions and missing this one will forever regret it. 

June 26 to July 7, annual Wellesley Conference, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

July 5 to Aug. 5, Guilmant Organ School summer sessions 
—undoubtedly the first School established in America ex- 
clusively for organists. 

July 5 to Aug. 11, special course by Hugh Porter, Juilliard 
School of Music. 

July 10 to 22, Edith E. Sackett’s special course in junior- 
choir work, Fort George Presbyterian. 

July 17 to 22, Jacobs Summer School of Church Music, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

July 17 to 27, Grace Leeds Darnell’s special course in 
junior-choir work, St. Mary’s in the Garden. 

July 25 to Aug. 13, Westminster Choir College special sum- 
mer course, Northfield, Mass. 

Two of these courses center on organ-playing, five on choir 
work. That’s about the right proportion, following the rel- 
ative importance the churches place on these two parts of an 
organist’s work when salaries are being considered. The choir- 
work courses generally take a week or two, while the organ 
courses take a full month—which in turn indicates the relative 
difficulty of the two branches of the work. 

These pages show two World’s Fair photographs. The size 
of the sphere & spike can be judged by the two men, if you 
can find them. At the bottom of the picture is the edge of 
the roof of a building facing the perisphere and trylon; the 
two men are standing in the roadway close to the righthand 
edge of the curve. In the complete-Fair copyrighted photo- 
graph, the New York sky-line shows what the city looks like 
from a distance. This picture was produced by H. M. Pettit. 
At the extreme left of the sky-line are the buildings of the 
Wall Street sector of Manhattan; just left of the center is the 
tallest of them all, about three miles farther up, the Empire 
State Building; slightly to the right of the exact center is the 
Chrysler Building, and the larger group a little to the right 
is Radio City from which much of the meaningless noise of 
the universe emanates, though with it comes an occasional 


good program if we have the patience to hunt for it. 

As Senator Richards points out, in defense of the organ- 
builders, we have never yet had a fair of this kind that did not 
give the “winning” organ-builder both a headache and a heart- 
ache. Anyway this one will be different in one respect at 
least; instead of going in for something gigantic, the New 
York World’s Fair gets, without cost to itself and with thanks 
to John Haussermann, a small three-manual, in the building 
of which the organ-builder will not be handicapped quite so 
much as all his predecessors invariably have been. True, the 
stoplist shows something typical of what we've been talking 
about in the clarified ensemble; whether it will show it also 
to the ear, depends entirely upon how free the artist is to do 
the final finishing as he wants it. T.A.O. readers should with- 
hold judgment till further information is available. 

Our thanks to the John Haussermann Organ Committee for 
the following: 

“Beginning May 4th, two organ recitals will be given every 
week in the Temple of Religion. Every Sunday and Thurs- 
day night an American organist will be heard. The programs 
will cover the whole literature, starting with the old masters 
and leading up to modern composers, American and foreign. 
The recitals will start May 4th with a program by E. Power 
Biggs and Mary Ann Mathewson.” 

The “regular series of recitals, starting May 7th,” will in- 
clude, alphabetically: Dr. Marshall Bidwell, E. Power Biggs, 
Walter Blodgett, Paul Callaway, Lilian Carpenter, Winslow 
Cheney, Claire Coci, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Charles H. 
Doersam, Harold G. Fink, Virgil Fox, Archer Gibson, H. 
William Hawke, Harold Heeremans, Frederick H. Johnson, 
Charlotte Klein, Dr. Alexander McCurdy, Mary Ann Mathew- 
son, Dr. Ernest Mitchell, Willard Irving Nevins, Charles A. 
H. Pearson, Arthur W. Poister, Hugh Porter, W. Judson 
Rand, Dr. Henry F. Seibert, William S. Self, Francis W. 
Snow, William R. Strickland, Parvin W. Titus, George 
William Volkel, Carl Weinrich, Ernest White, Dr. David 
McK. Williams, Julian R. Williams, William E. Zeuch. 

The committee on choral programs announces, for the 
month of May, twilight hours every week-day and programs 
of choral church music every Sunday afternoon and Wednes- 
day evening. Choirs and choral groups booked for the twi- 
light hours, week ending May 6: Paulist Choristers, and 
choirs of St. Thomas Church, Temple Emanu-El, Convent of 
Sacred Heart, Brick Presbyterian. Week ending May 13: 
Brooklyn First Presbyterian, Academy Singers of Erie, choir 
of Free Synagogue, Boston University Seminary Singers, 
Philadelphia Second Presbyterian. Week ending May 20: 
Negro Chorus of Brooklyn, Plymouth Church choir, Concord 
Church choir, Allentown Highschool A-Cappella Choir. For 
the rest of the month: White Plains Contemporary Singers, 
Menomonie Stout Institute choir, junior choirs of Women’s 
F.M.C., Brooklyn Lutheran, First Presbyterian, and others. 
Sunday afternoon: May 7, Branscombe Choral; May 14, Brick 
Presbyterian; May 21, Allentown Highschool A-Cappella 
Chorus; May 28, Westminster Choir College Choir. The 
Wednesday evening concerts will include Boston University 
Choral Art Society and Brooklyn Lutheran Chorus. 

It takes money to present these recitals and the program of 
church choral music of which all details are not yet available. 
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Reginald L. McAll, finest man in the City for that super- 
human job, has been placed in charge of the business of rais- 
ing funds, as these pages have already told. Every church in 
America acknowledges the duty of providing money for 
missions and missionary work; this is precisely the same. 
Those who know what the committee wants to do, fully realize 
that here are possibilities for missionary work of a kind never 
before in all the world undertaken in behalf of true church 
music. Each choir of any standing at all is asked to contribute 
five dollars; send checks or money-orders to Temple of Re- 
ligion Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York. Those who have al- 
lowed the rush of Easter to interfere should mail their checks 
at once. 

We of the church-music world must not expect the auto- 
mobile industry or the steel mills to pay our bills for us in the 
presentation of our product at the World’s Fair; we must pay 
our own bills. Unlike all others, however, we pay only the 
actual cost; building and equipment are handed to us fully 
prepaid on a silver platter. Mail your check or money-order 
at the earliest moment possible. 

The men behind this work are all wellknown in the organ 
world: Dr. Clarence Dickinson of the Brick Church, Charles 
H. Doersam of the A.G.O., Olin Downes of the New York 
Times who is director of the Fair’s music department, Father 
Finn of the Paulist Choristers, Dr. T. Tertius Noble of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Hugh Ross of the Guilmant Organ School 
and the Schola Cantorum who is chairman of the choral com- 
mittee, and Lazare Saminsky of Temple Emanu-El. These 
men expect our help; they have a right to expect it. It’s the 
first time the church-music world has ever had a chance to 
present its product fittingly at any world’s fair or exposition. 
Time to act now. 

Undoubtedly all our best organists can be heard in their 
churches during May; after that, vacations begin. Choirs in 
some cases will already have been reduced—a_post-Easter 
habit here and there. The Guilmant Organ School Alumni 
has petitioned all its members to be on guard through the 
duration of the World’s Fair so as not to be caught napping, 
with some famous organist in the congregation to forever 
stigmatize them because of a moment of off-guard bad work. 

In judging the music of our chuches we would ask the 
visitor to remember that in New York, as in all other cities, 
ideal conditions prevail in but two or three churches; every- 
where else is that same age-old handicap of lack of money to 
employ adequate choirs and maintain sufficient rehearsals to 
do really first-class choral work. So have a heart and don’t 
shoot the organist; he’ll be doing the best he can.—T.S.B. 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy's Activities 
By J. BERNARD WILLIAMSON 


Something about one of America's most successful & industrious organists 


EW organists have so many 
irons in the fire as has Dr. Alexander McCurdy, Jr. At 
nineteen, he left his home in California and arrived in New 
York City with $500. in his pocket. Three weeks later he 
was amazing his new teacher, Lynnwood Farnam, with his 
phenomenal progress and attracting attention with his brilliant 
work in one of New York’s small but substantial churches. 
Within a few months he was made organist of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. Then came a teaching 
position. Twelve years ago Dr. McCurdy entered as a student 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia; now he is com- 
pleting his fourth year as instructor of organ there. 

As a concert organist, Dr. McCurdy feels that he must 
bring to his audiences the best of organ literature, performed 
in a vital and interesting manner. The consistent enthusiasm 
of his listeners, in addition to the numerous applications to 
study with, him at the Curtis Institute, proves the accuracy 
‘with which he estimates the desires of American organ-lovers. 








































Dr. Alexander McCurdy 


The white-heat of this virtuoso organist is directed toward 
his students in Curtis Institute. When Dr. McCurdy accepts 
a student, he trains him not only to be a good organist, but to 
be a real man, able to cast his own irons into the fire, and 
prepared to give even more than is expected of him. 

Philadelphia's Second Presbyterian Church, where the best 
in church music has long been traditional, entrusted to Dr. 
McCurdy all its musical responsibilities one week from the 
day when he arrived in the city as a student. One of his 
early acts was to inaugurate a series of Sunday vesper musi- 
cales. During the past decade, growing congregations have 
demanded more of these special programs. Although Dr. 
McCurdy had planned seventeen vespers for this season, he 
revised his schedule to include thirty. Since the first of 
October, large congregations have attended renditions of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Elijah,’” Mozart's ‘Requiem,’ Brahms’ ‘Re- 
quiem,” Buxtehude’s “Rejoice Christians,” Bach's ‘“Magni- 
ficat,’’ and six cantatas, Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words of Christ,’ Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion,’ and 
“The Last Supper’”” by Eric H. Thiman. 

His confidence in his pupils and those of his colleagues is 
exemplified in connection with his work as choirmaster of St. 
James’ Church and director of music at the Episcopal Academy. 
On entering these positions in the fall of 1937 he appointed 
his own pupil, Richard Purvis, as organist and assistant choir- 
master at St. James, and other graduate students of the Curtis 
Institute as his faculty at the Academy. The twenty boys of 
St. James’ choir attend the Episcopal Academy, where Dr. 
McCurdy arid his assistant train them fifteen hours a week. 
Once each week the boys meet in full rehearsal with the men, 
who also have their separate training. 

Witness a Sunday schedule: At 8:00 he arrives at the 
Second Presbyterian for practise until 10:15. Even though 
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there have been two full rehearsals during the week, Dr. 
McCurdy at this time meets his choir in preparation for the 
morning service at 11:00. Another rehearsal at 2:30 pre- 
cedes the 4:30 vespers. From 6:00 until 7:00 he plays a 
private recital in the home of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
founder and president of the Curtis Institute. At 7:15 he 
dashes into the choir-room at St. James to conduct the final 
rehearsal for the evening service. 

Each Tuesday evening of Lent, all who enjoy singing are 
invited to meet at 6:00 in the Second Presbyterian Church for 
dinner, later for choir rehearsal, and finally for participation 
in the music of the special evening service. This choir of one 
hundred voices is made up not only of Philadelphians, but 
also of residents of distant points in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

Men who seek escape in some fanciful hobby do not see 
their counterpart in Alexander McCurdy. Everything is real 
and interesting to him. Above all, he rejoices in his wife and 
two children. When he is about his work, he is always happy. 
Likewise is he at top spirits when driving—having made 
twenty trips across the continent and back in as many greatly- 
prized automobiles. 

After keeping his many irons at maximum heat from Sep- 
tember to June, he takes his family to some quiet place where 
he can practise, swim, and enjoy more relaxation. 

[For those who want some of the technical history, Dr. 
McCurdy was born in Eureka, Calif., had his early schooling 
there and in Berkeley, but the urge to music made him abandon 
all else and turn to music studies even before he completed 
highschool. He studied organ with Wallace A. Sabin for 
five years, and with Lynnwood Farnam two and a half; his 
other teachers included Dr. Charles M. Courboin, Edwin 
Hughes, Abram Chasins, etc. His first church position was 
with Trinity Episcopal, Oakland, in 1919. He married Flora 
Bruce Greenwood in 1932. In 1936 Susquehanna University 
gave him the Mus. Doc. degree. His appointment to follow 
his distinguished teacher as head of the organ department of 
Curtis Institute in 1935 was greeted in the American organ 
world with universal approval.—Ep. } 
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Westminster-Chiming Device 
Developed by J. C. DEAGAN INC. 


The control-board that provides automatic programs on 24-hour schedule 

@ The “Stephen Foster Memorial Carillon” at the 
New York World's Fair, built by Deagan, will be equipped 
with an automatic player in addition to the miniature key- 
board for personal playing. Herewith is a description of the 
control-board by which all the automatic playing is handled 
on a 24-hour basis. 

1 is the clock-panel, controlled by a Telechron clock and 
motor device which at 

2 makes contact and strikes the Westminster chimes every 
fifteen minutes 

3 is the 24-hour dial by which the programs, prearranged 
as desired, are automatically played at the chosen hours, and 

4 is the point at which contact is made for these programs, 
passing the current on to motivate the automatic-player. 

5 is the switch that controls the electric program-player 
device, and 

6 controls the synchronous motors that operate the electric 
clock and the electric program-device. If it is desired to cut 
out the program device, and maintain the clock merely as a 
time-piece, it is only necessary to throw switch 5 off, and 
everything will then operate in step with the correct time but 
the chimes will not play the various programs. 

7 is a voltmeter to indicate the voltage being produced by 
the three 7500-watt generators that supply direct current for 
the operation of the carillon equipment. 

8 is an ammeter to indicate the amperes consumed by the 
various parts in operation. 
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: DEAGAN CHIMING DEVICE 
by which the quarter-hour Westminster Chimes are played automatically 
with or without programs of chime music 


9 is the relay that is energized when the synchronous clock 
makes contact at 2, and when this relay is thus energized, the 
armature is pulled down, and one of the contacts operates 
the remote-control which starts the motor-generator, while the 
other contact supplies 45-volt d.c. to the chiming-device 
circuits. 

10 is the relay by which it is possible to set the circuits so 
that the programs will be played day & night, or played only 
during the day. This relay is energized by a contact on the 
24-hour dial (14) by means of the two ‘hands’ shown on the 
dial, one marked ‘on,’ the other marked ‘off.’ 

11 is an operating relay which supplies current to several 
of the component parts, and energizes the electric motor that 
rotates the shafts and mechanisms, and supplies current to the 
rheostat on the relay (12) directly below it. 

12 is the operating relay which controls the automatic cut- 
out contact for the clock and remote-control circuits; it is 
equipped with thermostat control that automatically cuts off 
the current in case of a short circuit. 

13 is a 12-hour dial, which is geared to 

14 the 24-hour dial; these two dials are geared to the 
mechanism rotated by the small motor, mounted as shown. 
When the clock makes contact, the various relays operate, the 
entire mechanism is set in motion, and the drum with its 
contact-points (18) rotates sufficiently to complete the circuits 
for the Westminster chimes. 

15 is the device at which the drum (18) makes contacts 
for each of the quarter-hours and the hour. 

16 is the switch to control the 110-volt circuit; 

17 controls the 45-volt circuit. 

18 is the drum with its contact points for striking the West- 
minster chimes. 

19 is a set of three switches, for generator, light & motor, 
and motor cut-out. 
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20 is the small motor that rotates the mechanism, as al- 
ready mentioned. 

While this device is part of the Stephen Foster Memorial 
Carillon equipment installed at the New York World’s Fair, 
it is not new but has been used in other recent Deagan in- 
stallations. Our thanks to R. W. Viohl of the Deagan staff 
for the facts presented here. 


E. Power Biggs’ Second Series 

© Having presented the complete-Bach to a paid-admission 
audience that packed the Germanic Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Biggs again offered a second series—this one 
shorter and less interesting, since it was largely devoted to 
the Bach and pre-Bach era, and there was no composer his 
equal to draw upon. The series was reported in January 
T.A.O. There were six recitals, admission was $5.00 to the 
series, and the organ was that little baroque instrument de- 
signed by Mr. Harrison purely as a miniature work of art— 
not to satisfy an uninformed committee nor to please a biased 
buyer. 

As a reminder, the most unique pane was the third, de- 
voted exclusively to Bach’s Art uf Fugue, which Mr. Biggs 
presented in a four-page program, the third page of which 
gave 23 thematic excerpts to assist the audience. Bach’s 
probable intention in this work was, as Mr. Biggs puts it, to 
expound “by example the whole art of fugue and counter- 
point in its simplest and most complicated forms . . . . This 
work . . . occupied the remaining three years of his life, and 
was published under the supervision of Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach in 1752. It was written in four-part open score, and 
conceived as pure music, rather than for any particular instru- 
ment or instrumental combination.” 

The final program presented Bach’s Sonata 1 and Passa- 
caglia, organ solos, and Handel’s Concertos 2, 10, and 11, 
by organ and Boston Symphony ensemble conducted by Ber- 








The Organ 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exciusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride 
in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four 
issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 


Published in London by Musical Opinion. 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 
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THE CELEBRATED SYMBOL 
The size of the Perisphere & Trylon of New York World's Fair can be judged 
by two men in left center foreground 


nard Zighera. 

Did anybody pay any attention to this presentation of or- 
gan and organist? The four newspapers published in Boston 
gave the event 19 notices, of which the shortest was 4” and 
the longest 41”; there were 8 two-column headings, and one 
3-column; and also a large photo (6” square) of Mr. Biggs 
at the console. Boston is undoubtedly the most organ- 
conscious city in the world; the credit must go to Mr. Biggs 
for his ideas and programs, to Mr. Harrison for the organ, 
and to Harvard University for its share in providing an un- 
usually excellent auditorium. 


Sowerby Concerto in Chicago 

© Frederick Stock and his Chicago Symphony presented 
Sowerby’s Concerto in C at the March 30-31 pair of concerts, 
E. Power Biggs solo organist. This was the first Chicago 
performance. Associate conductor Hans Lange conducted. 
And each of the five rather lengthy newspaper reviews gave 
more attention to the Sowerby Concerto than to any other 
one number on the program. Even the Boston Transcript 
a thousand miles away took notice, in a two-column review 
of 26”, of which 7” were devoted to the Concerto. 


John S. Gridley in Long-Range Bach 

© As announced in the proper column of this issue, Mr. 
Gridley gives another all-Bach recital, in Center Street Metho- 
dist, Cumberland, Md., following his former custom of ad- 
mission by complimentary ticket only. The present program 
is the first of twelve, to be given one each year, comprising 
the complete Bach. He formerly used rather prolific program- 
notes, mimeographed ; now he plans to have the notes printed, 
and sold at 25¢ a copy. Mr. Gridley was born in Kidder, 
Mo., had his highschooling in Parsons, Kans., earned his 
Mus. Bac. in Oberlin in 1917, studying organ with Dr. 
George W. Andrews. He began his professional career in 
1909 with the Congregational Church, Parsons, and after 
various other positions he went to Virginia in 1920, and to 
Cumberland in 1924, becoming organist of B’er Chayim 
Temple in 1925 and of the First Presbyterian in 1934 where 
he plays a 3-25 Moller installed in 1929. The organ upon 
which the Bach is to be played is a 3-21 Moller installed in 
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The two former all-Bach programs, not considered 


1928. 
as a part of the complete-Bach now being undertaken, were 
given in the Temple on March 31, 1935, and in Center 
Church on May 4, 1937. While his ‘heart belongs to Bach’ 
(undoubtedly), his chief occupation is with the Celanese 
Corporation. 


Emanu-El's Fourth Festival 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City 

® One of the few activities of church choirs to which 
any of the New York newspapers pay attention is the annual 
festival “devoted to American choral music, native, Colonial, 
and new,” given by Temple Emanu-El, Lazare Saminsky 
director, Gottfried H. Federlein organist. 

The festival began March 31 at 2:30 with an address by 
Dr. David Stanley Smith on American Choral Music, fol- 
lowed by the following “native and early American’’ selec- 
tions: R. Hammond, Over Jordan, organ prelude; W. Billings, 
“Chester,” Revolutionary War song; A. Law, “Portsmouth,” 
old American hymn; F. Hopkinson, “My days so wondrous,” 
all three soprano solos. Miriam Gideon’s Incantation, based 
on a Chippewa Indian theme, was played by violinist and or- 
ganist. Emanu-El choir then sang Burleigh’s “May the 
words,” Buchanan’s arrangement of ‘“Dunlap’s Cree,” south- 
ern folk-hymn, and Foster's ‘I dream of Jeannie.” 

Columbia University choir sang Wm. Billings’ “Shall the 
vile race’ and ‘Lord what is man,’ L. Mason’s “Hark a 
shout of joy” and “Gently glides the stream of life,” and a 
traditional southern folk-hymn arranged by Buchanan, ‘There 
is a world we have not seen.” 

Arthur Shepherd of Western Reserve University spoke on 
American music of today, and the following selections of 
“new American music” were then presented: Roger Sessions’ 
Chorale for organ, Roy Harris’ ‘Choral Fanfare,’ Douglas 
Moore's “Perhaps to dream,” Elliott Carter's “Heart not so 
heavy as mine,” Saminsky’s “Newfoundland Air,” Arthur 
Shepherd’s ‘Grace for the Gardens” and ‘Prayer in Spring,” 
and Mabel Daniels’ “Salve Festa Dies.” 

The second program that same day at 5:00 began with 
Seth Bingham’s Unto the Hills, Deems Taylor's Dedication 
from Looking-Glass Suite, and Sowerby’s March. The choral 
music included Frederick Jacobi’s “Adoration” from his even- 
ing service, Isadore Freed’s “Hear O Israel’ and “Praise the 
Lord” from his Sabbath service, Gaul’s “Blessed be the Lord,” 
Macfarlane’s ‘““Who is like unto Thee,” Saminsky’s ‘Hear 
my prayer,” and John Alden Carpenter's “Sing the song of 
freedom.” All these comprised a program of “music by 
living American composers.” 

The third program, at 10:15 a.m. the next day, was devoted 
to “three centuries of the American chorale,” and began with 
“organ music based on earliest American folk-hymns—Lowell 
Mason's Fantasy, and Sowerby’s Choralprelude on Calvinist 
Hymn. Choral works were ‘Winchester Tune,” 17th century; 
songs by Peter Hagen (18th century) of Charleston and Alois 
Kaiser (19th) of Baltimore; “Wing of the morning,” an 
early southern spiritual; ‘May the words,” by Mark Silver; 
Macfarlane’s “His glory is in the earth and heaven” ; Dorothy 
Westra’s ‘Priestly Benediction”; and the choral finale from 
Ernest Bloch’s “Israel.” 


Harold G. Fink in Complete-Bach 
© Timing the programs to work along with the schedule of 
the New York World’s Fair, Mr. Fink has prepared the 
complete Bach for a series of 20 programs, the first four of 
which will each be played twice, as noted in the advance- 
programs columns. The place is Fordham Lutheran, 2430 
Walton Ave., New York; the hours are 4:00 on Sundays 
and 8:00 on Mondays; the dates are April 23 to June 25 for 
the first half, Sept. 17 to Nov. 19 for the second. The 
Church can be reached by 8th Avenue subway, Concourse- 
train, to Fordham Road station; Lexington Avenue subway, 
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: HAROLD G. FINK 
who is now doing the complete-Bach in a series of twenty recitals in Fordham 
Lutheran Church in New York City 


Woodlawn-Jerome train, to Fordham Road station; and by 
automobile from west of the Hudson, over the Washington 
Bridge, on Route 1, over Fordham Road, to Walton Avenue. 
The organ is a Moller. The organist is a Bach enthusiast 
converted largely by hearing others play Bach; he retired 
from business, after a career in Wall Street with music as 
an avocation, and now the one thing in life is to have the 
personal pleasure of playing Bach for himself and for those 
who care to come. He was first a pupil of J. Warren Andrews, 
and later of Carl Weinrich. The complete series will be 
presented in the proper issues of our advance-programs 
columns. 


Reed Control: Article 784: 

¢ “There is another method of stopping the reed quickly, 
which is to drill a small hole in the boot so that when the 
wind is cut off the pipe, the pressure is instantly released in 
the boot. This is sometimes called ‘bleeding.’ Sometimes 
the reed boot acts as a resonator and sets up undesirable 
noises in the pipe. Another way to make the reed stop and 
start promptly is to use a very small boot, just barely large 
enough to surround the reed, so that the very first flush of 
wind into the pipe hits the tongue and sets it off immediately, 
while the instant the valve is closed there is little remaining 
pressure in the boot. This was a system used by Father 
Willis. However, the size of the boot tends to alter the 
quality of tone under certain conditions, and therefore the 
small boot is not always practical.” Our thanks to the Hon. 
Emerson Richards for this further contribution. 


Gedecktpommer Again 
@ “Sachs’ German-French dictionary gives Pommer as the 
equivalent of Bombarde. Brockhaus’ encyclopedia states that 
the word is a corruption of the French ‘Bombarde’ and says 
‘see Schalmei,’ which in turn is a corruption of ‘chalumeau’ 
—which places it in the Oboe family. Incidentally, ‘Pom- 
mer’ also denotes a heavy lumbering sort of a person, which 
fits in with our idea of a Bombarde,” says the Rev. William 
M. Crane, supporting T.A.O.’s first (but not revised) de- 
cision to call it Gedecktbommer, since the register is not a 
reed and Gedecktpommer would, as here and formerly pointed 
out, tend to denote a reed. As noted in January 1939 T.A.O. 
the adopted spelling now is Gedecktpommer, though the 
register is of covered wood pipes, not reeds. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Facts About Special Courses Offered Organists This Summer 
Index of Current Summer Courses 
© Herewith is a summary of summer courses advertised and 
described in previous pages for the current season: 

Guilmant Organ School, organ, choir-work, theory; New 
York, July 5 to Aug. 5; Jan. page 25; April 132. 

American Conservatory, organ, choir-work, theory; Chicago, 
May 11 to Aug. 10; April page 135. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, junior-choir work; New York, July 
17 to 27; April pages 111, 132. 

Hugh Porter, organ; New York, July 5 to Aug. 11; March 
page 97; April 132. 

Edith E. Sackett, junior-choir work; New York, July 10 
to 22; Feb. page 60; March 75, 94; April 132. 

Wellesley Conference, Anglican church music; Wellesley, 
Mass., June 26 to July 7; April page 114. 

Westminster Choir College, specializing in choir work, with 
organ; Los Angeles, June 26 to July 14; Northfield, Mass., 
July 25 to Aug. 13; April page 113. 

Pietro A. Yon, organ; New York, June 1 to 30; March 
pages 74, 94; April 131, 132. 

American Conservatory 
© Two courses are offered, the first beginning May 11, the 
second June 22. Organ faculty will include Frank Van Dusen 
(head of the department), Kenneth Cutler, Dr. Edward 
Eigenschenk, Dr. Herbert Hyde, and Emily Roberts; there 
will be private lessons and class lessons also, in modulation, 
transposition, improvisation, score reading, etc. The Conser- 
vatory’s theory faculty will give instruction in harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition. Special work in choir-train- 
ing will be done under the direction of Emily Roberts, who 
will include choir repertoire (anthems, cantatas, oratorios), 
choir organization, junior choirs, and fundamentals of choir 
technic. Students will be given practise in conducting both 
from the console and with baton. Boychoir work will be 
included. The Conservatory’s voice faculty will give private 
lessons in voice. 
Junior Choir Course by Miss Darnell 

© In addition to facts presented last month, Miss Darnell, 
to accommodate those who will certainly want time for the 
New York World's Fair whose music program is rapidly ex- 
panding, has decided to speed up the course so that the work 
originally assigned for twelve days will be done in ten, leaving 
the extra days for these other important activities. Though 
having no direct connection with the course other than to 
show what can be done with junior choirs by organists com- 
petently trained, Miss Darnell on April 11 put her junior 
basses and tenors, with members of the St. Frances, St. Cecilia, 
and senior choirs of St. Mary’s in the Garden, through a per- 
formance of the Gilbert & Sullivan ‘‘Pirates” in Public School 
43, and on May 24 and 27 her junior choirs will join others 
in the N.Y.F.M.C. in performances in the World’s Fair 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


Summer Session, June 29th-August 10th 


Courses offered: Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompani- 
ment — Liturgical Singing — Polyphony — Choral Sing- 
ing — Conducting — School Music, Tone and Rhythm 
Series — Class in Liturgical Services — and other branches 
of music. Organ — Piano — Voice. 

A Four Year Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Music is also offered. 


For further information address Secretary 
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Temple of Religion, in a program of unison, two-part, and 
three-part junior work. Graduation exercises for her elabor- 
ate choir system at St. Mary’s will be held June 4 in the 
Church, the choirs showing the largest classes in their history. 
Jacobs' Summer School of Church Music 
© Arthur Leslie Jacobs and Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs, now of 
Los Angeles, return east for a choir course in Pawtucket, R. I., 
July 17 to 22. The daily schedule will give an hour each 
to conducting, voice, rehearsal, children’s choir methods, 
phonetics; “each student is expected to bring a notebook.” 
Among the special features will be rehearsals of a children’s 
choir, choir organization, service planning, lessons in voice 
cultivation, and the study of rehearsal methods in a ‘class 
choir’ organized by the students themselves. ‘A well-planned 
and directed choir system can hold children, adolescents, and 
adults in regular and enthusiastic service to the church”; it 
is the business of the Jacobs course to show how that can be 
done. The work is to be done not on a lecture-course basis 
but rather by a study of individual needs and problems, with 
the course conducted to directly meet such needs. 
Wellesley Conference 

© What Wellesley has to offer is best told by quoting from 
B. Frank Michelsen: ‘‘My second trip to the Wellesley Con- 
ference was even more helpful than the first. Mr. Titcomb 
gave a most excellent course on choral worship; despite his 
profound knowledge of Gregorian music, he did not confuse 
the class by demonstrating it, but simply went about removing 
the mystery of the different modes and endings by having 
the class sing them over and over again. He also taught the 
choral service, which was sung at the Sunday morning service 
in the chapel, and again at choral evensong—a special service 
given by members of the School of Music and the Conference 
chorus, the latter trained by Dean Johnson. 

“Last year a new course was given. The instructor gathered 
together a small group of local boys, mostly without previous 
training, and set to work on them right before our eyes. All 
the instructor has in the way of music is yours for the asking: 
that is the Wellesley spirit. Dean Johnson devoted the third 
session to the history and appreciation of church music, carry- 
ing us from the pre-Christian era, through Bach and Pales- 
trina to modern times. He made use of some excellent Vic- 
trola recordings to illustrate the various types of music com- 
mon to different periods. We all received quite a lift from 
his course; I still marvel at the work he does with the Con- 
ference chorus.” 

Junior Choir Course by Miss Sackett 

© In addition to facts already presented, Miss Sackett will 
give her course in Youngstown, Ohio, May 8 to 13, sponsored 
by Westminster Church and the local A.G.O. At an April 
24 meeting in New York with all who had already taken her 
course, Miss Sackett laid plans for a June festival with their 
combined choirs. April 25 she addressed a group in South 
Lyme, Conn., who are interested in children’s choirs. May 
20 a group of 75 of her children in Christ Lutheran, Balti- 
more, will give a 15-minute broadcast. One of Miss Sackett’s 
graduates is now conducting a similar junior-choir course in 
Mississippi, using Miss Sackett’s methods. 


7 ‘ 
THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 
ST. JOHN’s METHODIST 
Austin Organs Inc. 
Now Building 
V-22. R-26. S-27. B-3. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-4. 

16 DIAPASON 73w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Bourdon 

GREAT: V-4. R-6. S-6. 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
Grossfloete (P. Dia.) 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 

4 DIAPASON 73m 

III DIA. MIXTURE 183m 

8 CHIMES pf 

SWELL: V-10. R-12. 

16 BOURDON 73w 
DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 73w 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 6im 
FLUTE 73wm 
HARM. AETHERIA 183m 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE HORN 73r 
VOX HUMANA Gir 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V-6. R-6. S-7. 

8 GEIGENPRIN. 73m 
MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
VOX ANGELICA tc 61m 
VIOLINA 73m 
CLARINET 73r 
HARP pf 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 23: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 39: 
Tutti-15. 

Crescendos 3: 

Reversibles 2: 

Tutti-Cancel. 

Blower: Orgoblo. 

e 


P-1761. 


S-10. 


C-16-8-4. 


C-16-8-4. 
GP-8. SP-8. 


S. C. Register. 
G-P. Full-Organ. 


DUFUR, ORE. 
First METHODIST 
A Rebuild 

Organist, Dorothy Foster 

Dedicated, March 26, 1939. 

Work done by Balcom & Vaughan 

V-5. R-5. S-26. B-21. P-377. 

PEDAL 5”: 

16 Bourdon (G) 
‘Lieblich’ (?) 

8 Diapason (G) 
Bourdon (G) 
Salicional (S) 

4 Diapason (G) 

GREAT 5”: 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA tc 61 
BOURDON 97 
Salicional (S) 
Diapason 


CP-8. 
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T. A. O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A second use of any 

Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 




















Dulciana 
Bourdon 
Salicional (S) 
SWaLl, 3”: 
16 Bourdon (G) 
8 Diapason (G) 
Bourdon (G) 
SALICIONAL 73 
Diapason (G) 
Bourdon (G) 
Salicional 
2 Bourdon (G) 
Bourdon (G) 
16 VOX HUMANA 73 
8 Vox Humana 
4 Vox Humana 
Tremulant 
Couplers 2: G-P. P-G. 
Crescendos 2: Shutters. Register. 
There is possible doubt about the 
second coupler, as also about the deri- 
vation of a second 16’ Pedal stop. 
Four of the registers, the relay, one 
chest, and the shutters were assembled 


from parts of other organs; the rest is 
new work by Balcom & Vaughan of 
Seattle whose “specialty is rebuilding 
organs taken from theaters etc. that 


have no further use for them.” The 
Rev. Ralph Emerson Smith, pastor of 
the church, was the moving spirit be- 
hind the acquisition of this organ, 
which he calls, by reason of its history, 
“The organ of the second chance.” 
Though he studied music while in 
seminary he assures the organ profession 
that “This is one pastor who will let 
the choir director do the choir direct- 
ing.” Congratulations to Miss Foster 
on having that kind of a clergyman to 
work with. Mr. Smith is enthusiastic 
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about the work of Balcom & Vaughan 
in the preparation and installation of 
the organ. 

* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. JOHN’s LUTHERAN 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
V-16. R-17. S-27. B-10. 
PEDAL 4”: V-1. R-1. S-6. 
16 Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Trumpet (S) 
GREAT 4”: V-7. R-8. S-8. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73-16’ 
CLARABELLA 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
FLUTE h 73m 
II GRAVE MIXTURE 122m 
8 CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 
SWELL 4”: V-8. R-8. S-13. 
16 BOURDON 97 
8 GEIGENPRIN. 73m 
Bourdon 
SPITZFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61 
4 Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 
8 MUTED TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Muted Trumpet 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 13: 
G-8-4. S-8-4. 
S-16-8-4. 


P-1200. 


Ped.: 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 16: P-4, 
Tutti-4. 

Crescendos 3: 
Reversibles 2: 
Tutti-Cancel. 


G-4. S-4. 


G. S. Register. 
G-P.  Full-Organ. 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONTH 


‘ograms of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


June programs will be published here next 
month if received by May 15. 
® CHARLES BOEHM 
Church of Neighbor, Brooklyn 
May 14, 4:00 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Bach, Christ Lay in Bonds 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Karg-Elert, Soul of the Lake 
Clokey, The Kettle Boils 
Dupre, Adagiosissimo 
Vespers du Communion 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
@ JAMES ALLAN DASH 
St. James, Philadelphia 
Bach-Cantata Festival 
May 5, 8:15 
“Sleepers Wake’ 
“How Brightly Shines” 


“For Unto Us” 

May 6, 4:30 
“God’s Time is Best” 

“Stand Ye Firm Against All Evil” 
“Deck Thyself My Soul” 

May 6, 8:15 
“My Heart and Soul” 

“Praise to God on High” 

Sung by Bach Society of Delaware County 
and Bach Cantata Choir of Philadelphia, 
with instrumentalists from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Richard Purvis organist. Ad- 
mission by invitation only. 
® HAROLD G. FINK 

Fordham Lutheran, New York 

Complete-Bach Series 

May 7, 8, 14, and 15 programs will be 
found on April page 134. 

May 21, 28, 4:00 
*Come Now Savior (3 settings) 
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When Adam Fell 
Fugue Cm 
If Thou but Suffer God to Guide 
From Heaven High 
To Think upon the Loving God 
O Morning Star How Fair 
Sonata Dm 
We All Believe in One True God 
Fugue on We All Believe 
*Prelude Ef 
Four Christmas Choralpreludes 
Lord Christ Thou Art 
Two New Year Choralpreludes 
Trio Cm 
Jesus Suffers Pain and Death 
In Peace and Joy I Now Depart 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
@ JOHN S. GRIDLEY 
Center St. M. E., Cumberland, Md. 
May 8, 8:00, Bach Program 
Preludes & Fugues Cm, Dm, C, D, Em, C, 
Cm, C, Em. (In the new Dupre edition 
these are ali from Vol. 1.) 
® DOROTHY HORNBERGER 
Salem-Zion Reformed, Philadelphia 
May 9, evening 
Yon’s Sonata Romantica 
Saint-Saens, Elevation 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Cm 
Boellmann, Goth.: Chorale; 
Yon-j, Rimembranza 
Boex, March Champetre 
Dubois, Toccata G 
® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
May 7, 4:00 
Handel, Samson Menuet; Ariadne Menuet; 
Gavotte; Menuet; Tamburino. 
Dandrieu, Rondeau 
o-p. Mendelssohn, Athalia March 
o-p. Clokey’s Symphonic Piece 
Schmutz, Lux Benigna 
Bedell, Pastorale 
H. A. Miller’s Suite Negroid 
May 21, 4:00, Bach Program 
Concerto Am: Allegro 
Prelude & Fugue G 
Adagio C 
Sonata Dm 
Toccata F 
All Men are Mortal 
I Call to Thee 
In Thee is Joy 
Passacaglia 
® ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
May 7, 14, 21, 28, 5:15 
Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue Fsm 
Brahms, My Inmost Heart 
Deck Thyself My Soul 
Scheidt, Variations on Fortune My Foe 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
May 17, 8:15 
Bohm, Prelude & Fugue C 
van Noordt, Psalm 65 
Couperin, Benedictus 
Mozart, Sonata for Organ & Strings 


Menuet. 


Bailey, Var. Chambonnieres Theme 
Sessions, Two Chorales 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
® DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
May 7, 14, 4:00 
*Franck, Piece Heroique; Chorale Bm. 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 
d’Antalffy, Drifting Clouds 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Palmgren, May Night 
Dubois, Fiat Lux 
*Scott, Ode Heroique; O’er the Prairie; 
Vesperale; Lento; Prel. Solenelle. 
Bird, Three Oriental Sketches 
Bach, Sinfonia We Thank Thee 
Son. Ef: Finale 
Air for G-String 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
® GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn 
May 15, 8:30 
Widor, 7: Allegro; Chorale; 
Noble-a, Ton-y-botel Fantasy 
Bach, Prelude Ef 
Jacob-jl, Burgundian Hours (complete) 
Vierne-xl, Westminster Carillon 
@® JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
Highschool, Sewickley, Pa. 
Valley Choir Concert 
Lord Jesus Christ, Bach 
Praise to the Lord, Bach 
If by His Spirit, Bach 
Hear my supplication, Arkhangelsky 
I beheld her, Willan 
Woe unto them, Thompson 
Paper Reeds by the Brooks, Thompson 
Alleluia Christ is risen, Kopolyoff 
So sad; Ezekiel saw de wheel; Coudn’ hear 
nobody pray, Negro spirituals 
Silver Swan, Gibbons 
The Swing, Palmgren 
Australian up-country song, Grainger 
Song of the Lumbermen, Holst 
Nightingale, Tchaikowski 
He’s gone away, Southern mountain song 
Ding dong merrily, Davis 
Bayushki Bayu, Russian 
Wake thee now dearest, Czecho-Slovak 
@ JULIAN R. WILLAMS 
St. Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. 
May 3, 10, 8:15 
*Franck, Chorale Bm; Pastorale; 
Piece Heroique. 
Brahms, Three Choralpreludes 
Widor, Romane: Moderato; 
6: Adagio; 5: Toccata. 
*Edmundson, Chorale on Decius Theme 
Prelude on 12-century Melody 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 
Dupre, 4 Versets on Ave Maris Stella 
Honegger, Choral 
Vierne, 1:Allegro; 3:Finale. 
Reger, Benedictus 


Andante. 
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Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain; 

Benediction; Angelus; 

Toccata Herr Jesu Christ. 

These are the last programs in a set of 
five: Bach’s forerunners, Bach, latter 18th 
and early 19th centuries, latter 19th century, 
20th century. 


Claire Coci's Tour 
@ One of the all too rare ‘finds’ in the world 
of concert organists is Claire Coci, now on 
tour under LaBerge management, playing the 
following engagements: 
April 11, Memphis 
15, Wichita Falls 
May 4, Hollywood 
10, Oakland 
12, San Jose 
16, Eugene 
17, Portland 
18, Portland 
25, Denver 
June 21, Philadelphia Convention 
July 2, New York World’s Fair 


Harry Brant 

@ young American composer, won the $100. 
prize offered by the Society of Professional 
Musicians, for his Concerto for Clarinet 
which had its first performance in Town 
Hall, New York, April 12. 


Church Finance 


® Here’s how one church put the matter of 
money up to its congregation in a notice 
printed in one of its weekly bulletins: 
“Our church has 1700 members. Their 
— during 1938 can be described thus: 
0 members gave $5.00 or more a week; 
rv members gave $2.50 a week; 
94 members gave $1.00 a week; 
36 members gave 75¢ a week; 
144 members gave 50¢ a week; 
70 members gave 35¢ a week; 
215 members gave 25¢ a week; 
68 members gave 20¢ a week; 
100 members gave 15¢ a week; 
221 members gave 10¢ a week; 
90 members gave 5¢ a week; 
628 members pledged nothing.” 


PAST PROGRAM 


Special Content 


HELP WANTED 
What does the reader want T.A.O. to do 
about taking space to publish indiscriminate 
organ-recital programs? Our policy has been 
to publish advance-programs from anyone, 
irrespective of whether or not our readers 
know or have any interest in the giver, and 
the same has applied to dedicatory recitals 
and programs of special character. Last 
month we received a renewal notice with a 
large “No” written across it; we had failed 
to publish a recital program for the sub- 








Summer School Training in 


Junior Choir Work 


for Directors of Junior Choirs 


under the direction of 


Edith E. Sackett, B. M. 


Fort George Presbyterian Church 


186th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue 


New York City, July 10-22, 1939 


Summer School of Church Music 


Fifth Annual New England Session 


Arthur Leslie Jacobs == 


Choral Conducting, Vocal Problems, Children’s Choirs 
Choir Organizations, Daily Individual Attention 


Pawtucket Congregational Church 


Pawtucket,R.I., July 17-22 


Edith E. Sackett 
15 West Mt. Vernon Place 


Baltimore, Md. Address: 




















Manager — Pawtucket Congregational Church 


DIRECTORS 
Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs 
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scriber. A few days later we received a card 
giving a complete program, of the normal 
run-of-the-mill variety of English-French- 
German literature; obviously the giver wants 
T.A.O. to pay for the necessary space to 
publish the program. There is nothing un- 
usual about it. If we give space to it, we 
have that much less space for other things, 
including articles. What service do we per- 
form for the organ world if we publish such 
programs? Publishing one wouldn't hurt, 
but it could not stop at one; it would cer- 
tainly run to a hundred every month—if we 
had any conscience at all in regard to fair 
play for all alike. What do the readers 
want? Shall we abandon the standards main- 
tained with fair consistency for some years? 
Or shall we inaugurate a new plan and agree 
to publish one recital program a year for 
any subscriber who wants us to, irrespective 
of all else? Before saying yes to that plan, 
we must remember that it will cost the 
readers many pages of articles for which 
there will be no room under such a plan. 
The Editorial Office will wecome the re- 
actions of its readers, by letter or postcard, 
signed or anonymous, though in this case 
the signed opinion will be more helpful. 
The present set of past-programs follows 
the former policy of confining them to pro- 
grams of special character, those dedicating 
organs, those featuring much contemporary 
native music, and those by organists who 
have made their names nationally known, 
whether with or without advertising. 
® DR. NITA AKIN 
Good Shepherd, Wichita Falls 
Opening 2-11 Wicks 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Handel, Largo 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Mozart, Minuet 
Guilmant, Postlude Joyeuse 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Widor, 5: Adagio; Toccata. 
@ JOHN M. KLEIN 
United Bretheren, Circleville, O. 
Dedicating Everett Orgatron 
Bach, Preludes & Fugues, C. F. 
I Call to Thee 
Christ Lay in Bonds 
Bruckner, Sym. 4: Scherzo 
Trad., Londonderry Air 
Walther, A Mighty Fortress 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Bedell, Elevation 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Saint-Saens, The Swan 
Karg-Elert, Now Thank we all 
@® DR. MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh 
Six Lecture-Recitals 
Franz Liszt 
o-p. Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies 
o-p. Concerto 2 
Significance of Concerto 
Handel, Concerto Grosso Dm 
Handel, Concerto 4: Adagio; Allegro. 
Guilmant, Concerto 1 
Organ & orchestra for all the above. 
Importance of the Fugue 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Mendelssohn, Fugue G 
Bach, Fugues Gm (two) 
p. Bach, 6 Fugues (Well-Tempered) 
Cesar Franck 
Symphony Dm 
Grande Piece Symphonique 
Widor 
Praeludium Circulaire. 
Andante Cantabile; Scherzo. 
Allegro; Toccata. 
Allegro; Adagio. 
8: Moderato Cantabile. 
Spirit of Romanticism 
Weber, Oberon Overture 


Aw bt 
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Mendelssohn, Midsummer: Overture 

Schumann, Romanze Fs; 
Nachtstueck; Warum. 

Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 

@ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
First M. E., Bridgeport, Conn. 
12th Annual Engagement 
13th to 20th Centuries 

13. Anon., Alle Psallite con Luya 

14. Anon., Hymn to Trinity 

15. Ducis, Rejoice Beloved 

16. Farnaby, Giles Farnaby’s Dream 

17. Purcell, King’s Hunt 

18. Bach, Cathedral Prelude & Fugue 

18. Handel’s Water Music 

19. Franck, Piece Heroique 

20. Hindemith, Andante 

20. Dickinson, Berceuse 

20. Dickinson, Storm King Finale 

@® GARTH EDMUNDSON 
First Baptist (city not named) 

Bach, Prelude Em 

Bach-Edmundson, Prelude: Gigue; 
Adagio; Allegretto; Fugue. 

Haydn, Larghetto E 

Edmundson, All Glory Be to God; 
Fairest Lord Jesus; To Thee O Lord; 
From Heaven on High; Epiphany; 
Lencten; Fugue on Bach Theme; 
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Epilogue on Schumann Night Song. 
@ FRITZ HEITMANN 

Trinity Lutheran, New York 
Bruhns, Prelude Em 
Bach, Our Father in Heaven; 

Wake Awake; Prelude & Fugue D. 
Reger’s Sonata Dm 
Mozart, Fantasia Fm 
Brahms, My Heart is Filled 

O World I E’en must Leave 
Handel, Con. 4: Mvt. 1 
Rheinberger, Romance 
Reubke, Sonata 94th Psalm 
@ HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 

Yale University 
*Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
W. F. Bach, Con. Dm: Largo 
Handel, Con. 10: Allegro 
Dupre, Prelude Gm 
H. A. Smith, The Sea 
Sowerby, Pageant of Autumn 
*Elgar, Son. G: Allegro 
Maleingreau, Suite, Op. 14: 3 mvts. 
Brahms, Herzlich thut mich 

O Welt ich muss dich lassen 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Reubke, Sonata: Finale 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Saint-Saens, Prelude, Op. 99-2 








The new Trinity 
Chapel at 





The Orgoblo 
of 1939 





Hartford, Conn. 


USED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1904 
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For 34 years, the original Orgoblo shown above 
has been operating satisfactorily at Trinity College, 
Hartford. The motor was replaced in 1924, but all 
parts of the Orgoblo itself are original equipment. 

In view of this performance it was only logical, 
when the new chapel was built in 1932, that a 
15 H.P. Spencer Orgoblo should be selected to 
blow the magnificent new organ installed there. 

The Orgoblo of today, built entirely of metal, 
with greatly improved efficiency, and practically 
no noise, has an even greater life expectancy. 

Built originally in only one size—capacities now 
range from '/s to 100 H.P., suitable for all types 
of organs, and any source of electric power. 
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Widor, Romane: Moderato; Choral. 
Maleingreau, Tumult in Praetorium 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Vierne, 5: Finale 
*Maleingreau, Ubi Caritas et Amor 
Jepson, Son. 3: Allegro; Romanza. 
Sowerby, Passacaglia 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
*Widor, 8: Allegro; Allegro; Adagio. 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Jepson, Son. 2: Les Jongleurs 
Howells, Yea Though I Walk 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
@ ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
University of California 
Franck Program 
Chorales in E, Bm, Am. 
Bach Programs 
*Concerto 4 
Preludes & Fugues in D and Em 
Sinfonia F 
Fugue a la Gigue G 
Fantasia & Fugue Am 
Prelude Bm 
Passacaglia 
*Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
In Thee is Joy 
My Heart is Filled 
Blessed Jesus we are Here 
Jesu Priceless Treasure 
When on the Cross 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 





Christ Lay in Bonds of Death 
Farewell Will I Give Thee 
O Man Bewail Thy Great Sin 
@ DR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Lutheran, New York 
Hassler, O Sacred Head 
Bach, O Sacred Head; 
Choralprelude on Klug’s Geistliche; 
It is Now Certainly; Fugue Gm. 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Franck, Cantabile 
Conkey, In the Cross 
Giardini, Come Thou Almighty King 
Brahms, O World I E’en Must Leave 
Mansfield, Concert Scherzo F 
Handel, Largo 
Mendelssohn, Athalie March 
@ PIETRO A. YON 
American Woman’s Club, New York 
Bach, Con. 2: Allegro 


Choralprelude Gm; Toccata & Fugue Dm. 


Gigout, Spanish Rhapsody 

Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 

Kramer, Eklog 

Weaver, The Squirrel 

Renzi, Toccata 

Yon, Christ Triumphant 
March des Bergers 
Primitive Organ 
Hymn of Glory 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 







@ ALLEN B. CALLAHAN 
Brewster Pilgrim Church, Detroit 
Anthems of Current Season 

Bach, Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
In faith I calmly rest 
Come dearest Lord 

Bain, Brother James’ Air 

Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 

Candlyn, Thee we adore 

Davies, O Thou that hearest 

Dickinson, In Joseph’s lovely garden 
Shepherds on this hill 
Our Lord Jesus knelt 
Now Christ is risen 

Gibbons, O Lord increase my faith 

Goss, O Savior of the world 

Haydn, Lo my Shepherd is divine 

Lockwood, Thy glory dawns 

Macfarlane, Open our eyes 

Noble, Breathe on me 
Fierce was the wild billow 
O wisdom 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
Go to dark Gethsemane 

Ouseley, How goodly are Thy tents 

Pergolesi, Glory to God 

Purcell, Let my prayer come up 
Thou knowest Lord 

Rogers, Doth not wisdom cry 

Shaw, Lord of all power 

Sowerby, I will lift up 

Tchaikowsky, Legend 

Thomas, Lord Thou has been 

Titcomb, My house shall be called 

Vittoria, Jesu the very thought 

West, Woods and every sweet-smelling 

Whitehead, Almighty God whose glory 

@® DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
March Morning Services 

*Elgar, Allegro Maestoso 

Father Omnipotent, C -Taylor 

I give you the end, Forsyth 

Bach, Praise God Ye Christians 

*Couperin, Lamb of God 

Glory to the Father, Rachmaninoff 

None other Lamb, Wiseman 

Bach, Lord Jesus Christ 

*Huber, Praise Ye the Lord 

Behold how good, Scottish Psalter 

Mercy and truth, Bortniansky 

Lucas, Dithyramb 

*Merkel, Out of the Depths 

Lord for Thy tender mercies, Farrant 

Turn ye even to me, Godfrey 

Jongen, Prayer 

@® CLAUDE MEANS 
Christ Church, Greenwich, Conn. 
February & March Anthems 

Bach, Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 

Bairstow, King of love 

Balfour, Evening Hymn 

Dvorak, Blessed Jesu 

Elgar, Ave Verum 

Goss, Savior of the world 

Means, Benedictus es Domine Gm 

Mozart, Ave Verum 

Ouseley, Love not the world 

Parry, Te Deum D 

Standford, Te Deum, Magnificat, Bf 

Wesley, Wash me thorouoghly 

D. McK. Williams, Service Ef 

Wood, Expectans Expectavi 
O Thou the Central Orb 

@ CARL F. MUELLER 
*Central Presbyterian, Montclair 

**Noble, Welsh Tune Fantasy 

Earth is the Lord’s, Nokolsky 

Hymn to the Virgin, Bortniansky 

Lord have mercy, Gretchaninoff 
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My God and I, Sergei 
Cherubim Song, Tschesnokoff 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
A white dove flew, Brahms 
Lost in the night, Christiansen 
@ MABEL S. REED, Dir. 
A. W. G. PETERSON, Org. 
Central Church, Worcester 
*Gale, Sunshine & Shadow 
Rheinberger, Vision 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
off. Bartlett, Reverie 
Kreckel, Marche Pontificale 
**Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
Purcell, Trumpet Tune 
Buxtehude, Aria 
Bach, Bouree (Cello Suite) 
j. O rest in the Lord, Mendelssohn 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Jongen, Choral 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
All creatures of our God, Chapman 
Boellmann, Menuet Gothique 
Johnston, Evensong 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
*Because of transgressions, Mendelssohn 
Gounod, Invocation 
Legend, Tchaikowsky 
Merkel, Allegro 
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Play a modern 3-manual Organ 
50¢ an hour. 5 ranks, 25 stops, 6 couplers, 
9 combons. Standard A.G.0. console. Strict 
privacy for practice. For daytime or evening 
appointments, phone PLaza 8-0606. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


**Noble, Dundee Prelude 
Karg-Elert, Benediction 
Handel, Cuckoo & Nightingale 
b. Evening and Morning, Spicker 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Torjussen, Cradle Song 
Boellmann, Gothique Toccata 
@® HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
Middle Church, New York 
*Karg-Elert, Litanei 
Rejoice in the Lord, Calkins 
Benedictus, Barnby 
How Lovely, Mendelssohn 
Merkel, Allegro G 
**Foote, Nocturne 
God is in his holy temple, Mueller 
Radiant morn, Woodward 
Thou knowest Lord, Purcell 
The Lamb, Wood 
King of Glory, Warrell 
Light of the world, Elgar 
Comfort O Lord, Crotch 
Supplication, Sammond 
Don’t be weary, ar. Burleigh 
Ho everyone, Macfarlane 
In heavenly love abiding, Parker 
Parker, Risoluto 
® HAROLD SCHWAB 
Union Church, Waban, Mass. 
February & March Services 
*Lemmens, Fugue Pontificale 
Bach, Largo (Violin Sonata) 
Morning Hymn, Henschel 
Tchaikowsky, Andante 
Even Me, Warren 
*Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
Let all the angels of God, Handel 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Hear my prayer, Mendelssohn 
*Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 
Bach, Andante (Violin Sonata) 
j. If with all your hearts, Mendelssohn 
Beethoven, Andante Cantabile 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
*Dupre, Whither Shall I Flee 
Farewell Will I Thee Give 
Whiting, Resignation 
s. O Lord most holy, Abt 
Mattheson, Air 
He was crucified, Bach 
*Jongen, Prayer 
And the glory, Handel 
Bach, Sarabande 
Lord God of Abraham, Mendelssohn 
*Edmundson, All Glory be to God 
How lovely, Brahms 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Lord’s Prayer, Lester 
*Bairstow, Morning Song 
No shadows yonder, Gaul 
s. In dreams I’ve heard, Faure 
*Edmundson, A Mighty Fortress 
Bach, Prelude Efm 
Divine Praise, Bortniansky 
Handel, Arioso 
I waited for the Lord, Mendelssohn 


Judas Mercator pessimus, Victoria 
Tristis est anima mea, Ingegneri 
Jerusalem surge, Ignegneri 
Dupre, 3 Stations of the Cross 
Gallia, Gounod 
Passion Chorale, Hassler 
Mulet, Toccata 
@ JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
St. Stephen’s, Sewickley 
March Services 
*Edmundson, Prelude on Purcell Chorale 
Sanctus, F. W. Snow 
*Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Benedicite omnia opera, Stokowski 
Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 
*Reger, Benedictus 
Benedicite omnia opera, Sumner 
Bow down Thine ear, Parker 
*Beethoven, Largo Appassionato 
By Thy glorious death, Dvorak 
@ MERL D. WILLIAMS, Dir. 
J. K. CHRISTENSEN, Org. 
Ascension Lutheran, Milwaukee 
Handel, Concerto 3: 2 mvts. 
God my King, Bach 





R. C. E.STUKES, shown above, writes as 
follows: “Iwantto say that in my eighty-six 
years nothing has given me so much pleasure 
as my Wicks pipe organ and I fully realize 
what I've missed by not having it sooner”. 


Hundreds of letters have been received 
from Wicks owners voicing their praise of 
this fine instrument. Wicks organs are found 
in many residences, in churches of every de- 
nomination throughout 
the country, andin public Bix} Send for 
buildings and institutes of R@fimll free, at- 
learning. Today’s great Bye tractive 
organists, who know, un- | Residence 
reservedly recommend [wospac| Organ 
the Wicks organ folder. 


ORGANISTS CO-OPERATIVE GUILD 


210 East 58th Street, New York City 


Hear the WICKS at San Francisce Fair 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


In the Gaul “No shadows” the combined 
choirs began and closed the anthem, while 
the junior and intermediate choirs sang the 
middle sections in two-part work, the senior 


Robert Elmore] 2“ ’"™ "°°" 


@® EVERETT TITCOMB, Dir. 
Concert Organist 
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O blest are they, Tchaikowsky 
The Creation, Richter 
Bach, Fantasia Gm 
j. Be True, Christiansen 
Dayspring of eternity, Christiansen 
j. Prayer, Weber 
Praise ye the Lord, Glaser 
Reger, Ave Maria 
Open our eyes, Macfarlane 
Were you there, ar. Burleigh 
Now Christ is risen, ar. Dickinson 
Becker, March Fete 
All anthems on this spring concert were 
sung from memory. Senior choir numbers 
55, young people’s 70, junior choir 75; 
there are “two services every Sunday morn- 
ing,” and services every Wednesday evening 
during Lent, every night during holy week, 
with a 3-hour service on Good Friday. We 
believe this spring ‘“‘concert’’ (which in 
reality is a service, as the content is strictly 
church music) is an annual event; this year 
it was given the last Sunday evening in 
March. . 
@ PIETRO A. YON 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
At 11:00 High Mass 
*Bimboni, Prelude & Fugue 
Haec Dies Victimae Paschali, Yon 
Terra Tremuit, Ravanello 
Mass Bf, Dobici 
Christ is Risen, Yon 
Christ Triumphant, Yon 
Renzi, Toccata 
*Asperges, Di Pietro 
Missa |’Hora Passa, Viadana 
Justitiae Domini, Witt 
*Widor, 5: Allegro 
Missa Solemnis, Yon 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Asperges, Witt 
Missa Mater Amabilis, Capocci 
Laudate Dominum, Molitor 
Renzi, Toccata 
At 4:00 Vespers 
*Tombelle, Son. 2: Allegro 
Haec Dies, Regina Coeli, Magnificat, Yon 
Ave Verum, Koster 
Tantum Ergo, Rivetti 








WILLIAM A. 
GOLDSWORTHY 


A.S.C.A.P. 


a 
Composition 
Improvisation 


Service Matters 


Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
a 


St. Mark's in the Bouwerie 
234 East I Ith St. New York 








Christ Triumphant, Yon 
Tombelle, Son. 2: Toccata 
*Ave Regina, Yon 

O Salutaris, Stunz 

Tantum ergo, Rivetti 

* Angelelli, Theme & Variations 
Ave Regina, Kothe 

Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Koster 
Yon, Toccata 

*Ave Regina, Yon 

Sacerdotes, Tantum ergo, Haller 


Organist Wanted 

@ $1500.00 salary is offered by a Protestant 
church in a good-sized city in the east, to 
an organist who knows as much about vocal 
tone as he does about organ-playing; one 
service a Sunday, with few exceptions; 
chorus choir to be organized of course; old 
but good-sized organ; comparatively young 
man preferred (will consider only a man) ; 
wants an organist able to develop real chorus 
work for the Sunday services. Prefers a man 
so skilled in vocal music that he can legi- 
timately give private voice lessons, not only 
to develop vocalists within the church but 
also to increase his earnings above the 
amount the church can offer at present. 
Please give all pertinent information in your 
first letter and address: B.B.M., c/o T.A.O. 
Help Wanted 

@ “I have recently purchased a Wilcox & 
White harmonium with player attachment. 
. . . I am particularly desirous of finding 
a source of supply for player-rolls for it,” 
writes a New Yorker who puts his trust in 
T.A.O. family. Please don’t fail him. Send 
any and all possible information, please, to 
T.R.C., c/o T.A.O. office. 

Music Education League, New York 

® announced the following selections to be 
used in the current junior and senior choir 
festival: 

Boys’ voices, unison: Allen Briggs, ‘Little 
Boy Blue’ (h) ; two-part: Purcell, ‘Nymphs 
and Shepherds” (h). 

Junior choirs of girls, bovs, or mixed; 
unison: Bach, ‘My heart ever faithful” 
(gc); two-part: Marcello, “As the heart 
panteth” (hn); three-part: Carlette Thomas, 
“The Lamb” (g). 

Mixed adult choirs of more than 35 voices, 
of which not more than eight are profes- 
sional singers: Macfarlane, “Open our eyes” 
(g); of less than 35 voices: Zingarella, 
“Go not far from me O God” (vs). 

Mixed adult choirs entirely volunteer, 
more than 35 voices: Tchaikowsky, ‘““Hymn 
to the Trinity” (h); less than 35 voices: 
Goss, “‘O taste and see” (hn). 

Philip James’ 

@ Suite for Strings was performed by the 
Washington Square College String Orchestra, 
New York City, Apzil 12. 
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Organ Architect 
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Deagan Contracts 

© During the 60-day period in which the 
J. C. Deagan factory in Chicago contracted 
to build the “Florida Stephen Foster 
Memorial carillon” of 75 tonal elements, 
Deagan also contracted for four other similar 
but smaller installations: Christ Church 
spire, Ansonia, Conn., 10; Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, 25; University Tower, Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, Pio Piedras, P. R., 25; 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
¥2. 


Cantatas & Oratorios 

®@ Bach’s “St. Matthew’ was given by Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, Brick Presbyterian, New 
York, March 26; 

by Willard Irving Nevins, First Presby- 
terian, New York; 

by Dr. Henry F. Seibert, Holy Trinity 
Lutheran, New York, April 4; 

by Pauline Voorhees, Center Church, New 
Haven, April 2; 

and -Dr. David McK. Williams, St. 
Bartholomew's, New York. 

Brahms’ ‘Requiem,’ by David Spratt, 
Ninth Presbyterian, Philadelphia, April 2. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “Atonement,” by Dr. 
Dickinson, March 19. 

R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Ordering of Moses’ 
(pub. by J. Fischer & Bro.) was given by 
Clarence Mader, Immanuel Presbyterian, 
Los Angeles, March 12. Mr. Mader a year 
ago “gave the first performance of this fine 
and original work in Los Angeles, probably 
the first in the west.” 

Franck’s ‘‘Beatitudes,” 
stock, Church 
March 12. 

Handel’s “Messiah,” Dr. Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Riverside Church, New York, 
March 26. 

Haydn’s “The Passion,’ Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs, First Congregational, Los Angeles, 
April 7. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” E. L. Anderson 
direction, Dr. Ray Hastings organist, Temple 
= ii Los Angeles, March 19 (chorus of 
91). 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 


Organ Maintenance 
2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Charles A. Reb- 
of Covenant, Cleveland, 
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A. G. O. Convention 

© Events arranged to date for the national 
convention of the Guild in Philadelphia 
June 20 to 23: 

Demonstration of how the Braille system 
is used in teaching music. 

Two choral concerts by massed choirs, di- 
rected by Harry C. Banks and Harold W. 
Gilbert. 

Speakers engaged to date: Dr. William H. 
Barnes, Norman  Coke-Jephcott, Duncan 
MacKenzie, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 

Organists in recitals: E. Power Biggs, 
Claire Coci, Dr. Charles M. Courboin, Virgil 
Fox, Charlotte Klein, Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
Ernest White. 

Organs to be heard in recital: Aeolian- 
Skinner, built for H. William Hawke in St. 
Mark’s; Austin Sesquicentennial organ now 
in University of Pennsylvania; Casavant in 
First Presbyterian; Estey in Bala Cynwyd; 
Kimball in Second Baptist: Moller in Con- 
vention Hall; the organ built in the Wana- 
maker shop for the Wanamaker Store; and 
also two other products of the Aeolian-Skin- 
ner factory, their organs in Girard College 
and in St. Mary's, Hamilton Village. 
Arthur Cohn 


® was awarded the $500. prize, by the 
American Society of Ancient Instruments, for 
his Suite for Ancient Instruments. Honor- 
able mention was awarded a second work, 
In Retrospect, by A. Louis Scarmolin. 

Paul Creston 

© organist of St. Malachy’s Church, New 
York, is among the current winners of the 
Guggenheim fellowship for composition. 
The others are Ernst Bacon, Anis Fuleihan, 
Wi'ltam Schumann. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 
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Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
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Dr. Clarence Dickinson 

@ gave his twelfth annual recital in the 
First Methodist, Bridgeport, as noted in the 
recital-programs columns. With Mrs. Dick- 
inson he lectured in St. Nicholas Church, 
New York, for the Federation of Churches, 
on the subject of the Hymnal a Church 
Treasury, with illustrations by a choir from 
Union Theological Seminary. Mrs. Dickin- 
son lectured on Beauty in Worship, for the 
Binghamton Ministerial Association and 


A.G.O. 
Edward B. Gammons 


@ now of Houston, Texas, went to San 
Francisco to play the carillon for the open- 
ing days of the Golden Gate Exposition. 
Incidentally, Mr. Gammons now has _ the 
pride and joy of his life—an Aeolian-Skinner 
designed and personally finished by G. Don- 
ald Harrison. It is a 3m of 60 stops—Great, 
Positiv, Swell, Choir—of which these pages 
will later tell in detail. It was officially 
opened March 12. 


Siegfried E. Gruenstein 

® resigned from the First Presbyterian, Lake 
Forest, Ill., after 48 years of service, to de- 
vote himself exclusively to The Diapason 
which he founded in 1909, making it 
America’s first successful organ monthly, 
which he directs and edits. 


Bernard R. LaBerge 

®@ who has done more than anyone else in 
America to develop the organist as a concert 
artist is now on another trip throughout the 
entire nation, this time by automobile, cover- 
ing 12,000 miles in arranging engagements 
for the coming season. Everybody knows 
the American organist needs and deserves 
paid concert engagements on a par with the 
best of our distinguished visitors, and every- 
body says so; but the organ world is only 
now beginning to do something about it. 
Organs and salaries will improve in direct 
proportion to the increased audiences the 


American organ world can get for recitals. 


played by true concert artists. There is no 
work being done in our midst today more 
important than that which Mr. LaBerge is 
undertaking singlehanded. 


Dr. Ernest Mitchell 

@ in Grace Church, New York, March 29, 
gave the first American performance of Tour- 
nemire’s Seven Last Words of Christ, a set 
of seven ‘chorale poems’ for organ, dedi- 
cated to Dr. Mitchell who has been doing 
much to make Tournemire known to Ameri- 
can audiences. 


David Pew, M.S.M. 

® of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has been appointed organist of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colo. 
Herbert Stavely Sammond 

@ gave the annual spring concert 
Morning Choral of women’s voices, 
18, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frederick Schlieder 


® gave another demonstration of his prin- 
ciples of improvisation, April 25, in St. 
Thomas Church, New York, in which Ralph 
A. Harris, Albin D. McDermott, F. Broadus 
Staley, and George William Volkel each 
improvised one movement of a Suite, Sonata, 
set of Moods & Fancies, and set of Im- 
pressions, each of them composed of four 
movements; Mr. Volkel closed the program 
with a Toccata & Fugue. 


with 
April 
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Van Dusen Club 

® To illustrate Frank Van Dusen’s lecture 
on Organ Music & Masters of the Pre-Bach 
Period, the Club heard recordings of such 
music by Bonnet, Marchal, and Mihatsch. 
The final recital of the season was played 
by Dr. Edward Eigenschenk April 24 in an 
American program. 

Three-Hour Good-Friday Service 

®@ The organist and pastor of Ascension 
Lutheran, Milwaukee, composed a service on 
the ‘seven last words of Christ,’ preluding 
each ‘word’ with a congregational hymn and 
following it with vocal solo, plus an organ 
prelude and the choir only in Burleigh’s 
“Were you there” after the sixth ‘word’ with 
another anthem just prior to the ceremony 
of “veiling the Cross,” during which was 
sung the chorale, “O Sacred Head now 
wounded.” 
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North Presbyterian Church 
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A. G. O. Notes 

® Fort Worth: April 25 the chapter pre- 
sented Dora Poteet in recital in the First 
Presbyterian, the chapter’s third in the series 
by guest artists. April 30 the members went 
to Graham for a program in the First Pres- 
byterian where Mrs. W. J. Gruby is organist; 
the organ was donated to the church by her 
grandfather a quarter of a century ago.— 
NATHALIE HENDERSON. 

Michigan: The chapter presented Allen 
B. Callahan in recital March 21. 

Northern Ohio: Melville Smith address- 
ed the chapter March 20 on organs and 
music he enjoyed abroad last year. April 
2 the members helped celebrate Vincent H. 
Percy’s 20th anniversary with Euclid Avenue 
Congregational, Cleveland. 

North Texas: The chapter is among those 
that print attractive booklets each season to 
outline all Guild activities. And it’s the 


Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


|| Staft Organist, WRUF 
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RECITALS 
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University of California 
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second Texas chapter that presented this 
season a series of three recitals by guest 
artists—Marchal, Arthur Poister, Claire Coci. 
Along with the topics discussed by organists 
everywhere, the following less usual subjects 
were treated by the speakers indicated: 
American Composers for the Organ, Mrs. F. 
R. Collard; Gregorian Chant, Mrs. E. P. 
Sturm; Sonata and Fugue Forms, Carl Amt; 
and Dr. C. P. Boner on his specialty, Organ 
Tone and Acoustics. 

Pennsylvania: A neat idea is to have 
luncheon at 12:30 every Wednesday in the 
Marie Dining Room, with as many members 
dropping in each week as find it convenient, 
thus combining a necessary lunch with 
supplementary sociability. Why shouldn't 
organists in every large city establish such a 
custom ? 


EVENTS FORECAS 


for the coming month 


May 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: 10 to 13, University 
of Michigan, 46th annual May festival. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: 19 and 20, 32nd Bethle- 
hem Bach festival, Ifor Jones directing. 

Cleveland: 23 and 24, St. James Church, 
Walter Blodgett organist, second choir 
festival, four programs; the first will be the 
choral and instrumental chamber music of 
Bach, Buxtehude, Bull, Gibbons, East, and 
Handel; second will be devoted to modern 
choral works; third and fourth to Bach’s 
“B-Minor Mass.” All works will be given 
with their original orchestrations, excepting 
three motets by Ireland, James, and Sowerby, 
for which Mr. Blodgett has done the 
orchestrations. 

New York: 10, 8:30, Paul Allwardt re- 
cital, Labor Temple, including Widor’s 8th 
complete. 

15, 8:30, George Wm. Volkel recital, 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn. On the 21st 
at 8:00 the service will present ‘music from 
American cathedrals.’ 

Williamsport, Pa.: 14, 9:00 p.m., P.A.O. 
musicale in Christ Church. 

Later 

Berea, Ohio: June 9 and 10, seventh an- 
nual Bach festival, Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory, Albert Riemenschneider directing; 
chorus, orchestra, instrumental and_ vocal 
soloists, etc. 

Philadelphia: June 20 
national convention. 

Haslemere, England: July 17 to 29, 15th 
Dolmetsch festival of music for and on 
ancient instruments. 


P. Shaul Hallett 


©@ died at his home in Pasadena, Calif., in 
March. Born in England, he came to 
America and became organist of All Saints 
P.E., Pasadena, some thirty years ago. 
John V. Pearsall 

© died April 6 of heart trouble. He was 
born April 21, 1877, in Camden, N. J., 
finished grammar-schooling in Brooklyn but 
turned to music before completing high- 
school work; his chief teachers were Clifford 
Demarest and Frank Kasschau. His first 
church position was with the First M.E., 
Arlington, N. J., in 1894, and he was or- 
ganist of various other churches in suburban 
New York, returning to his first position in 
1926 and retiring entirely from church work 
in 1933. His chief work was public-school 
music; he was music supervisor for the 


to 23, AGO. 
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Kearny public schools since 1912, with sup- 
plementary activities in organizing and 
directing various choral societies. He is sur- 
vived by two sons; his wife died some years 
ago. While active in writing school songs 
and plays for children, only his ‘When the 
Christmas Toys Wake Up” is in print, pub- 
lished by Birchard. 

Charles J. Schlicker 

®@ died of heart attack during the service 
April 9, in Immanuel Reformed, Baltimore; 
he was 62 years of age. The service was 
carried on by the minister without interrup- 
tion, he being satisfied to merely make an- 
nouncement of his organist’s death at the 
close of the service. 

Uselma Clarke Smith 

@ died April 10 at his home in Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia. He was born Feb. 28, 
1879, in Philadelphia, graduated from the 
music department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1899, and was a pupil of David 
D. Wood in America and Widor in Paris. 
He was organist of Calvary Church, German- 
town. Boston Music Co. published his 
Keyboard Harmony in 1916, a book of 87 
pages. He is survived by his widow and a 
son. 
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Factory: Boston, Mass. 
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Where is Yours ? 








The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 
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